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Help Sell Bot Control Idea 


Scores of veterinarians have 
already distributed among 
their clients copies of Fort 
Dodge’s attractive little 12- 
page booklet, “The Value of 
Bot Control.” 


The piece is specially de- 
signed and written to help 
“sell” horse owners on the 
practical idea of treating 
equine stock. 


Any practitioner can obtain a quantity of these booklets without 
charge. How many for you? 











DRY DIP AS A 
PROFIT-MAKER 


@® Every farmer and 
poultry raiser requires a 
good “dry dip” for cold 
weather use. Fort Dodge 
Dry Insecticide meets the 
need effectively. It is a 
professional product and 
priced to sell—at a good 
profit for you. 





A JOB WELL DONE 


® While its aggregate 
value to the veterinary 
profession is impossible 
of calculation, the A. V. 
M. A. exhibit at the 
World’s Fair surely may 
be credited with having 
done an immense amount 
of good by apprising sev- 
eral millions of the amaz- 
ing scope of modern 
veterinary science. 





MORE NEED FOR 
VETERINARIANS 


® Our meat animal pop- 
ulation will be the small- 
est in more than 35 years 
this winter, according to 
the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. There will 
probably be between 10 
and 15 per cent fewer 
cattle, with a small re- 
duction in dairy cows; 8 
to 10 per cent fewer 
sheep, and at least 30 
per cent less hogs for 
slaughter. 

All of which indicates 
an increased market for 
qualified veterinary serv- 
ice to protect the higher 
valued animals. 

ts 


DO YOU KNOW 


Fort Dodge has pro- 
duced and sold more clari- 
fied, pasteurized anti-hog 
cholera serum than any 
other one producer in the 
world. 
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exclusively — 
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Reproduction is a complex function 
which, to be understood, requires a knowl- 
edge of the normal functioning of each 
part of the genital system. 

SF = 2 

The corpus luteum is a temporary endo- 
crine gland which normally forms in the 
ovary after each egg cell is produced. If 
it fails to regress at the proper time, its 
presence may prevent the occurrence of 
heat. 

a Ae oe 

A congenital condition infrequently 
causing sterility is persistent hymen. This 
structure is usually present in a rudimen- 
tary state only. When it persists, it may 
interfere with the normal breeding act. 

Ff = F 


The term “functional sterility” is often 
applied to conditions in which the normal 
function is lacking yet no evidence of dis- 
ease can be found in the tubular parts. 
Two conditions of this sort rather fre- 
quently seen are cystic ovary and reten- 
tion of the corpus luteum. The cause of 
cystic ovary is not definitely known. It is 
often found in association with infections 
of the uterus but may occur independently. 
When the condition is advanced, the cow 
may show very frequent or even constant 
heat. Long established cases may exhibit 
some mannerisms of the opposite sex. 


Sterility is a symptom of a diseased con- 
dition or abnormal functioning of some 
part or parts of the genital system. To 
treat sterility properly, it is first essential 
to make an accurate diagnosis. 

Me ee ee 

Infections of the tubular parts of the 
genital system are by far the most fre- 
quent cause of sterility in cows. Probably 
in 80 to 90% of sterility infection is in- 
voled. Many different organisms are ca- 
pable of causing disease processes in the 
genital organs. 

oe Fe 

Experiments carried out to determine 
the absorption of acriflavine by trypano- 
somes seem to confirm Ehrlich’s theories 
and to prove that normal trypanosomes 
possess a marked avidity for the drug, but 
the avidity of resistant trypanosomes is 
little or nil. 

a ee eee 

Developments during the last two years 
indicate the beginning of a shortage in the 
supply of work horses and mules, which 
may eventually reach serious proportions. 
The time when this shortage will be great- 
est must necessarily depend somewhat 
upon programs of average reduction and 
the further mechanization of agriculture, 
but present indications are that with the 
proposed programs in effect, the probabil- 
ity of overproduction of horses is remote. 
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Lime and superphosphate when applied 
to the walks and platforms in the dairy 
barn kill a large number of bacteria. 

re ae 

The shell of a hen’s egg holds about two 
fluid ounces, but a prehistoric bird, the 
Aepyornis laid eggs with a capacity of 258 
fluid ounces or over two gallons.—S. N. L., 
25 :686. 


2 £7 


At present iodin is, in a few localities, 
being fed to cows on a commercial scale, 
and the product is advertised and sold as 
iodized milk. This practice is encouraged by 
certain concerns interested in the sale of 
iodin-containing feeds. The results, accord- 
ing to all experimental evidence available, 
are extremely variable. 

het ee 


Experiments carried out by Seddon and 
Rose in Australia showed that vaccination 
with autogenous vaccine is of very real 
value in controlling bovine streptococcic 
mastitis. The vaccine is standardized to 
contain 4,000 million cocci per cubic centi- 
meter. A total of 20cc, given in two injec- 
tions of 10cc with an interval of 5 to 10 
days between, are administered subcu- 
taneously to each cow. The use of the vac- 
cine is preventive rather than curative. 
Following its administration the incidence 
and severity of mastitis is much less than 
in herds not treated. 

y ££ FT 


Baer suggests that the curative action 
of the larvae of Lucilia sericata is not only 
due to their ingesting dead material, but 
also to some biochemical substance 
formed while they were present in the tis- 
sues. Livingston and Prince suggest that 
the therapeutic agent is produced in the 
tissues by contact with the larvae; it not 
only destroys pathogenic bacteria, but it 
is in time inimical to the larvae them- 
selves. The diseased parts become in- 
creasingly alkaline, and this change, to- 
gether with the scavenger activities of the 
larvae, render the tissues an unfavorable 
medium for further bacterial invasion 
and growth. 
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The veterinary profession has grown 
into a sympathetic viewpoint toward the 
dog fancy and the dog breeders. Much of 
the misunderstanding and criticism of the 
past have been eliminated. Too many dog 
breeders were trying to be veterinarians 
and too many veterinarians, without the 
proper background, were trying to be «log 
specialists. Improved laboratory facilities 
and more specialization in canine practice 
have given us a greater number of satis- 
factory veterinary hospitals.—Editorial in 
the Dog World. 


, TF 


Hudack and McMaster have found that 
intradermal injections with a fine needle 
tear open the tiny lymphatics. Within a 
minute or two a minute plexus of exten- 
sively anastomosing channels in the super- 
ficial layer of the corium is seen. Serums 
and bacterial products are daily being in- 
jected into the skin of patients for diagnos- 
tic or therapeutic purposes. The great rdle 
of the skin in resistance to infection is al- 
ways realized and emphasized, for the skin 
presents, so to speak, the first line of de- 
fense against the outside world of patho- 
genic bacteria. Skin diseases in general 
present many and varied problems. In all 
of these fields the part played by the lym- 
phatics must be an important one.—Jour. 
A. M. A., 102:20. 


ee a ae 


The flood of worthless and even harmful 
dog foods on the market is deplorable. The 
dog food industry is too new to have elimi- 
nated its undesirables. The cheap price at 
which many canned dog foods are sold is 
evidence in itself of poor quality. The cost 
of the can, the labor of filling it, the cost 
of transportation and handling cannot be 
less than six cents. If anything of food 
value for the dog is put into the can, it 
doesn’t retail at this price or near it. The 
best dog food is, in the long run, the least 
expensive. Many ailments of dogs are due 
directly to poor food, many others are due 
indirectly to the same cause. Beware of the 
can of dog food that has nothing in it fit 
for the dog. 
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The common belief that raw foods are 
essential to highest physical vigor lacks 
scientific support, according to a report to 
the American Chemical Society—S. N. L. 
26 :699. 


7 ¢ FT F 


Any program to control mastitis in a herd 
depends first of all upon early diagnosis of 
the disease and the prevention of spread of 
the infection to the other cows in the herd. 
It is possible for the milker to carry the 
causal organisms on his hands from cow to 
cow, but apparently this is not so often the 
method as is usually believed. Of scientific 
interest is the observation that when in- 
fection was experimentally induced in one 
quarter of a cow’s udder, this infection 
usually did not spread to any of the other 
quarters, although no effort to prevent such 
spread was made by the experimenters.— 
Univ. of Wis. Bul. No. 425. 


7 Pe FF 


A large percentage of the dogs brought to 
veterinarians for treatment are, unknown to 
their owners, suffering primarily from nutri- 
tional ailments. The domestic dog is re- 
stricted greatly in his selection of food. The 
chance that he will receive a balanced diet 
when fed table scraps and occasional pur- 
chases of meat or meat scrap from the mar- 
ket, is indeed small. Unfortunately the com- 
mercial dog food industry is of such recent 
development that the unworthy manufactur- 
ers have not yet been weeded out and unless 
discrimination is employed, the likelihood of 
obtaining a suitable commercial food for a 
dog is not much better than leaving it to 
chance. Unless the dog owner is willing to 
confine his purchases of commercial dog food 
to a few of the well known and thoroughly 
reliable firms, he should seek the advice of his 
veterinarian as to what to feed his dog. An 
improper diet is a direct cause of many ail- 
ments of dogs, not only of the digestive sys- 
tem but of the bones, the eyes, the skin and 
other organs. Further, it lowers their resis- 
tance to disease and to parasites, thus in- 
creasing the likelihood of illness and lessen- 
ing the chance of recovery. The desirability 
of a dog for a pet depends very much upon 
how it is fed. 
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Contrary to popular belief, glass, pow- 
dered or broken to particles varying in 
size from very fine to fairly coarse, does 
not cause death when ingested by dogs. 
The whole or by far the greater propor- 
tion of the glass given passes through the 
alimentary tract in the course of 96 hours 
without causing ill effects. 


a a eS 


The effects of feeding dogs on a diet 
markedly deficient in vitamin-A consisted 
in the development of a characteristic oph- 
thalmia after widely varying periods of 
time. Other symptoms were inconsistent 
and inconclusive, except a terminal loss 
of appetite, weight and strength, fre- 
quently followed by death. A noteworthy 
feature of the results was the sudden de- 
velopment of the ophthalmia without sig- 
nificant premonitory symptoms. It sug- 
gests that in A-avitaminosis, profound 
physiological changes may occur without 
being detected by available means. The 
experiments indicate further that great in- 
dividual differences exist in susceptibility 
to vitamin-A deprivation. 

a i ae 8 


A Pet Burial Park, open to all kinds of 
pet animals, has been dedicated recently 
by fanciers in San Antonio, Texas. There 
are nine dogs, a cat, and a pet wild cat al- 
ready interred there. The Pet Burial Park 
is being offered to pet owners on a mem- 
bership plan. Each member will be deeded 
one burial plot as his own property, along 
with an interest in the entire cemetery and 
its equipment. A member may obtain ad- 
ditional burial space by purchasing an 
additional membership. There will be 
room in the Park for about 800 animals. 
The cemetery, consisting of two acres of 
beautiful hillside land, is being landscaped 
and laid out on a definite plan; it will have 
a caretaker in constant charge, and a 
house has been placed on the property for 
his living quarters. A trust fund is being 
set up from the sale of memberships, and 
the interest from the fund will provide 
perpetual care at no cost to the members. 
—Amer. Ken. Gaz. 53:21. 
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Experiments carried out at the human 
trypanomiasis research institute; Entebbe, 
Uganda, seem to indicate that the individ- 
ual vertebrate host may exert an influence 
on the power of a trypanosome to develop 
in tsetse disease. On removal to a new 
host, either by cyclical or direct transmis- 
sion, the power may be fully recovered. 

i .¥ 

The infective larvae of Ostertagia spp. 
and Trichostrongylus spp. may be differ- 
entiated readily and fairly accurately from 
a consideration of their total lengths. The 
differentiation can be carried out with the 
ordinary low power of the microscope and, 
hence, saves time and tedium when exam- 
ining large numbers of cultures. 

ee el 

In horse parasite control experiments at 
the University of Illinois, it was found 
that horses given a tonic of sodium caco- 
dylate following the administration of oil 
of chenopodium improved faster than the 
control animals given only the strongyli- 
cide, or the group given tonics other than 
sodium cacodylate. 

a i 

In view of the infective character of the 
virus of laryngo-tracheitis which remains 
dormant in the throat of recovered fowls, 
it is important to protect young chicks 
against infection in brooder houses or in 
transit. It is also important to rear young 
stock in quarters separate from mature 
fowls. Innumerable outbreaks in young 
pullets suggest that recovered, mature 
fowls are a common source of the disease. 

cha 

The true primary or specific myiasis- 
producing flies lay their eggs in the small- 
est wound, cut, abrasion, etc., and their 
larvae rapidly invade and destroy healthy 
tissue, opening the way to further bacte- 
rial infection and invasion of tissue later, 
by the secondary or semispecific myiasis- 
producing species. Cochliomyia macellaria 
are not primary myiasis-producing flies, 
that is, they do not lay their eggs in fresh, 
clean cuts, wounds, etc., but only in diseased 
tissues. where there is much decomposing 
animal matter. 
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A measurable degree of immunity 
against fowl-pox was produced in differ- 
ent groups of fowls four weeks to five 
months of age by the feather-follicle in- 
stillation of one per cent aqueous solution 
of fresh pigeon-pox vaccine. The length of 
the artificially induced immunity has not 
been established. 

ty Po 

Tracing the effects of vitamin-E defi- 
ciencies of ‘poultry it was found that the 
changes taking place in the spermatozoa 
under conditions of vitamin-E deficiency 
are associated with the incomplete devel- 
opment of globules of fat and fatty acids, 
material that normally occurs in the head 
of the sperm. Sperm smears taken at in- 
tervals showed that many of the mature 
spermatozoa were affected by vitamin-E 
deficiency, while others, produced at the 
same time, remained normal. 

7-9 

Where poultry houses become infested 
with the hen flea, the birds should be re- 
moved and the house thoroughly cleaned. 
Bury the droppings and burn all litter. 
All parts of the interior should be sprayed 
with disinfectant. The ground around the 
house, where the litter was burned and 
the droppings buried, should also be 
sprayed. The hens, as they are returned to 
the house, should be immersed in a solu- 
tion of disinfectant. 


nie 7  ¥ 

Bacteria-free and cell-free filtrates of 
the blood and other tissues of birds af- 
fected with fowl paralysis, neurolympho- 
matosis gallinarum, and erythro- and my- 
eloid leucosis when injected into suscep- 
tible birds, may produce the same form of 
the disease as that of the donor, or they 
may produce any of the several expres- 
sions of the disease. Moreover, one form 
may change into another during the 
course of the disease, or two or more 
forms may exist in combination. These 
experiments support the view that the so- 
called neurolymphomatosis of fowls and 
the erythro- and myeloid leucosis are dif- 
ferent expressions in response to a com- 
mon filterable agent, 
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The only safe procedure in diagnosing 
a cestode parasite is to determine the iden- 
tification solely on the basis of the anat- 
omy of the specimens and, lacking any 
ground of differentiation, to include them 
in an already existing species, irrespective 
of the type of the host. 

a ee ie 

Experimental infection of sheep with 
Chabertia ovina were followed in about 
one month by the production of diarrhea 
which was accompanied by the passage of 
much blood and mucus. In these infec- 


tions such evidence of diarrhea persisted 
for from one to two months, during which 
period many immature worms were also 
passed. 


FF <F 

Direct centrifugal flotation is the most 
accurate technique as yet devised for diag- 
nosing the presence of eggs in fox feces. 
The dilution egg count technique gives an 
approximate estimate of the extent of in- 
fection present. Eggs per gram of feces 
provide a smoother measure than egg 
counts per day. 

eo ££. 

Heavy rain apparently destroys hook- 
worm larvae in the soil. Sodium chloride 
solution will destroy hookworm larvae in 
the soil. The adult worms do not inflict 
severe injury on the intestinal musoca. 
Cellular debris forms the major portion 
of their food. The worm ingests the tip 
of the villus but does not penetrate into 
the submucosa. Anemia is the outstand- 
ing pathological condition found on au- 
topsy in heavily infested foxes. 

. Foy F 

Experiments conducted at the Univer- 
sity of Sidney (Australia) indicate that 
the anthelmintic efficiency of copper sul- 
phate may be due largely to its ability to 
pass in solution direct to the abomasum, 
in a high percentage of cases, and that the 
use of this solution as a vehicle may make 
possible the direct passage of other drugs 
to the abomasum, with a consequent in- 
crease in efficiency against such small or 
large bowel parasites as Trichostrongylus 
spp., Oesophagostomum columbianum, and 
Chabertia ovina. 
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Foxes become infected with hookworm 
larvae either by way of the mouth or skin. 
#: Os #' 

The average color index of foxes’ blood 
is .41 for males, ranging from .26 to .67; 
for females it is .42, ranging from .22 to .62. 

7 oe eS 

The average weight of hemoglobin per 
100cc of foxes’ blood is 9.50gm in males, 
varying from 3.7gm to 13.9 gm, and 9.67gm 
in females, varying from 3.8gm to 15.4gm. 

oo 9 

The number of lymphocytes per cubic 
millimeter of foxes’ blood is 805 to 9,480, 
with an average of 3,951 in males; in fe- 
males the count varies from 960 to 9,010, 
with an average of 3,712. 

,, eR Se 

The number of monocytes per cubic 
millimeter of foxes’ blood varies from 0 to 
736, with an average of 186 in the male; 
in the female the count varies between 0 
and 918, with an average of 165. 

eo 

The number of neutrophile leucocytes 
in fox blood varies between 1,375 and 
11,771, with an average of 4,219 in the 
male; in the female the count varies be- 
tween 990 and 11,640, with an average of 
4,296. 


7: - = -# 


The number of basophiles per cubic 
millimeter of foxes’ blood varies between 
320 and 1,828, with an average of 727 in 
males; in females the count ranges be- 
tween 345 and 810, with an average of 609. 

ie oe. re 

The average number of red blood cor- 
puscles per cubic-millimeter of the blood 
of foxes is 8,150,000 for males, varying 
from 3,424,000 to 11,840,000, and 8,145,000 
for females varying from 3,488,000 to 
11,700,000. 

oe #9 

The number of blood platelets in adult 
foxes range from 96,000 to 480,000, with 
an average of 281,471. The clotting time 
of the blood varies from 40 seconds to 98 
seconds, with an average clotting time of 
58 seconds in the adult fox. 
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The Red Cross Reaches 


Into Millions of Homes 


The Red Cross—as a symbol of service 
or a symbol of mercy—touches the lives 
of millions of Americans. 

In five years of economic depression 
and partial recovery Red Cross has given 
direct relief to one out of every five per- 
sons in the United States. These were 


8 


ss 


victims of unemployment, drought, tor- 
nado, flood, earthquake and other catas- 
trophes. 

An average of 100 disasters each year 
call for Red Cross aid to thousands of 
sufferers, who are given food, clothing, 
shelter, medical aid and help in regaining 
self-support. 

More than a million men and women, 
boys and girls, wear the insignia of Red 
Cross Life Saving or First Aid. These 
safety services were taught this year to 
70,000 men employed on federal relief 
projects and to key men in every Civilian 
Conservation Camp. 

Each year a quarter million disabled 
ex-service men and dependents, and men 
in the regular Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps and their families receive the 
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friendly assistance of the Red Cross 
workers. 

Red Cross public health nurses visit 
the sick in city and rural homes. They 
have aided at the birth of more than 19,- 
000 babies during the depression years 
and also made 1,289,000 visits to or in 
behalf of more than 100,000 maternity 
cases. Thousands of children reached by 
these nurses have had conditions of mal- 
nutrition discovered and checked. 

In homes and in institutions the blind 
are furnished with Braille literature 
through the skill of Red Cross Braille 
workers who print these books. 

Almost 7,000,000 school boys and girls, 
members of Junior Red Cross, wear but- 
tons with the motto “I Serve.” 

To carry on this humanitarian work 
more than 100,000 men and women vol- 
unteer their services through the 3,700 
chapters and 10,000 Red Cross branches. 

Four million men and women join the 
Red Cross as members every year. Their 
membership dues furnish the funds for 
Red Cross work. 

vy 


Federal Meat Inspection 


The federal meat inspection is a far flung 
service. Its heart is in Washington, but its 
pulse is felt throughout 745 packing estab- 
lishments in 257 cities and towns. It reaches 
from the docks of New York City to the 
docks of San Francisco. It inspects, before 
entry into this country, meat food products 
from the Argentine and lamb from New 
Zealand, in fact all imported meats and 
meat products. In the year ended June 30, 
1932, it supervised the slaughter and inspec- 
tion of 77,200,091 animals, at an average 
cost of about 7 cents for each animal. It 
condemned as being unfit for food 256,150 
whole carcasses and parts of 964,276 other 
carcasses, not including 613,778 cattle livers 
and 25,906 calf livers. It supervised the 
preparation and processing of 8,289,881,799 
pounds of meat and meat food products. It 
inspected and passed 30,938,832 pounds of 
import meat and meat food products, con- 
demned 21,304 pounds and refused entry to 
135,436 pounds.—H ygeia. 
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Bovine Tuberculosis Eradication 


The first survey to determine the approxi- 
mate extent of tuberculosis throughout the 
United States was conducted in 1922 and 
showed that about 4 percent of all the cattle 
were affected with the disease. Since the 
time of the first survey the extent of the 
infection has been steadily reduced. 

All of the tuberculin testing of cattle has 
been performed by veterinarians, much of 
it by accredited veterinary practitioners 
working under state and Federal direction. 
Adoption of milk ordinances by municipali- 
ties, requiring their dairy products to be 
obtained from cattle that have passed the 
tuberculin test, has been very helpful to the 
campaign. 

Since 1916 tuberculosis in cattle slaugh- 
tered, exclusive of known reactors, has de- 
creased from 2.35 percent to 0.4 percent. 
Since 1924 the percentage of tuberculosis in 
hogs slaughtered under Federal supervision 
has decreased from 15.2 percent to 10.5 per- 


Tuberculin used in detecting tuberculosis 
in the living animal has been prepared by 
the Federal Bureau of Animal Industry 
since 1893. The cleaning and disinfection 
of premises previously occupied by tuber- 
culous cattle are important. It too is carried 
out under veterinary supervision. There are 
now under supervision for the eradication 
of tuberculosis 4,600,000 herds, containing 
43,000,000 cattle, which is about 65 percent 
of the total number in the country. Co- 
operating veterinarians have applied ap- 
proximately 130,000,000 tuberculin tests to 
cattle. As a result about 3,000,000 reactors 
have been removed and destroyed. More 
than 60 percent of all the counties in the 
United States are now classed as modified 
accredited areas—areas in which less than 
one-half of one percent of the cattle are 
affected with tuberculosis. The work is 
progressing rapidly. Seventeen states are 
now in the list in which tuberculin testing 
has shown that less than one-half of one 
percent of the cattle are tuberculous. 
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Better Veterinary 
Conventions 


Taking them altogether, there is a 
rather amazing number of veterinary 
organizations functioning more or less 
actively. Including the national, state, 
district, county and city associations and 
the special associations, live stock sani- 
tary, research, small animal practitioners, 
etc., the number of veterinary association 
meetings held in a year possibly exceeds 
200. An average attendance of 50 would 
make a total attendance of 10,000. Dis- 
regarding the city and county associa- 
tions, attending the meetings of which 
usually occasions little expense or loss 
of time, there are left perhaps 75 con- 
ventions a year, attendance at which 
takes the veterinarian away from his 
home and entails travel expense and loss 
of time from his practice or other work, 
whatever it may be. If we assume an 


average attendance of 80 at such meet- 
ings, the yearly total amounts to 6,000. 


If the average travel and hotel expense 
be $25.00 and the average time spent at 
the convention and going and returning, 
three days, it aggregates $150,000 in 
money and 18,000 days in time, a rather 
large yearly expenditure for a small group 
and one for which the returns should 
be considered seriously. 

A large majority of veterinary asso- 
ciation meetings are held during the win- 
ter months. Association officials are al- 
ready planning programs and other fea- 
tures of the meetings to be held during 


the approaching winter season. Some re-, 


marks' on the subject of conventions by 
Mr. Sheets, Secretary-Treasurer of The 
National Retail Hardware Association, 
apply equally to veterinary conventions 
and probably to most others. His state- 
ments are worth pondering by those into 
whose hands are entrusted the arrange- 
ments for our meetings, i. e., for the ex- 
penditure of upwards of $150,000 and 18,- 
~ aSheets, Herbert P., Conventions Should Have Objec- 
tives: Waste of Time, Money and Energy Characterizes 


Most Conventions—Some Ways of Eliminating This 
Waste, Printers’ Ink, a 
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000 to 20,000 days. Mr. Sheets said in 


part: 


It has long seemed to me that many conventions 
fail woefully in their purpose, if they have a pur- 
pose, and that high costs are incurred in their 
conduct and attendance without an adequate re- 
turn. 

With the very great increase in the number of 
organizations of various kinds during the last few 
years, conventions seem to be taken as a sort of 
matter of course, and often are apparently held 
for little better reason than that it is the recog- 
nized thing to do. Not only are conventions held 
as a matter of course, but many people attend 
largely through force of habit, without much 
thought of receiving very great benefit or contrib- 
uting to the benefit of others. 

I have always conceived that a convention ought 
to have a well-defined objective and an equally 
well-defined plan to attain that obiective. Far too 
much convention planning fails in both these es- 
sentials, with the result that there is vast waste 
of both time and money. 

Entirely too much time and thought are usually 
given to recreation and entertainment. Side issues 
of all kinds are permitted to take the time that 
should be given to the convention sessions. Trav- 
eling 500 or 1,000 miles to play eighteen holes of 
golf or attend a couple of shows is decidedly ex- 
pensive. 

The waste of time so characteristic of many 
conventions, in their conduct as well as in their 
auxiliary features, is little short of appalling. 
Away from home, the majority of men seem to 
throw off their regular habits and clothe them- 
selves with new ones. 

At home they find no difficulty whatever in get- 
ting to their work at 8:30 or 9:00 o’clock, but few 
of them are able to be present at 9:30 or 10:00 
o'clock convention openings. And after they do 
ramble in half an hour or so later, they often be- 
come so weary with the proceedings that they feel 
they must leave before adjournment. Frequently 
I find myself wondering why such men go to con- 
ventions at all. 

But waste’ of time by organization officers 
through failure to open the sessions at the sched- 
uled hour, failing to keep the program moving in 
orderly fashion and to adjourn at the proper time 
is even less excusable. If a convention is worth 
holding. it is worth conducting in a businesslike 
way, with specific hours, and in keeping with a 
pre-determined schedule. Few things “get my 
goat” quite so much as convention officers wander- 
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ing onto the platform twenty or thirty minutes 
after the time which has been set for the session 
to start. 

Whoever has charge of program preparation, 
whether committee or individual, should think 
through and plan well into the future. Unless 
there is continuity of thought there can be no 
orderly sequence of convention programs and much 
of their potential value will be lost. Programs, 
subject matter and treatment should be designed 
for logical sequence rather than the haphazard 
fashion by which one program may bear little 
relationship to those which have preceded. 

The major theme should be determined first, 
then properly subdivided to fit the number of ses- 
sions desired—or, more important, to cover com- 
pletely the major theme, with the number of ses- 
sions adjusted to theme necessity. Speakers should 
be selected for their ability to present a determined 
subject. There is little of value in fitting the sub- 
ject to a speaker. 

The subject matter for each speaker should be 
carefully outlined so as to coordinate with the 
other topics, that the program in its entirety will 
involve a complete discussion of all phases of the 
major theme. Without such outlining and co- 
ordination of the divisional subjects, the several 
talks may be developed along such different lines 
as to have little common focus on the chief ob- 
jective. 

Of course each speaker should be told the time 
allotted to him, and then the convention managers 
should play fair with him by starting the sessions 
on time and working in clocklike fashion so that 
each speaker can be introduced at the scheduled 
time to present his talk without unnecessary hurry 
or overlapping of the time of the speaker to follow. 

I am in full accord with the idea of cutting out 
of every speech all the needless jokes and near 
jokes, the labored prologues, apologies and other 
explanations with which a great many speakers 
waste a lot of time. 


ee a 


Vitamin D Milk 


Vitamin D Milk is an outstanding 
example of the successful teaming up of 
pure science with industrial research. 
This is one reason why it should com- 
mand the confidence of scientific and 
professional men. 

In 1924, Dr. Harry Steenbock and his 
associates working in the laboratories of 
the University of Wisconsin, announced 
the tremendously important fact that 
certain foods can be activated by ex- 
posure to ultraviolet rays and that these 
foods then carry the antirachitic factor. 
This finding was confirmed almost simul- 
taneously by the late Dr. Alfred F. Hess 
working independently at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 


50! 


A patent covering the production of 
vitamin D by irradiation was issued to 
Doctor Steenbock in 1928 and assigned 
by him to the Wisconsin Alumni Re- 
search Foundation to administer in the 
interest of the general public. The first 
commercial application to the direct ir- 
radiation of milk was made by Dr. G. C. 
Supplee and his associates, in the labora- 
tories of the Dry Milk Company. In an- 
other direction, Dr. C. N. Frey and Mr. 
R. F. Light of the Fleischmann Labora- 
tories cooperated with Doctor Steenbock 
in supplying yeast for irradiation and in 
carrying out a series of studies on the 
feeding of this irradiated yeast to dairy 
cows. Dr. B. H. Thomas of the Walker- 
Gordon Laboratories and Dr. F. L. Mac- 
Leod of Columbia University compared 
the feeding of irradiated yeast and irradi- 
ated ergosterol and reported that it re- 
quired twice as many units of vitamin D 
in the form of irradiated ergosterol as in 
the form *of irradiated yeast to obtain 
milks of equal potency. Comparable re- 
sults from ergosterol feeding were re- 
ported by Drs. Krauss, Bethke and Mon- 
roe of the Ohio Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 


Dr. Theodore F. Zucker of Columbia 
University found that the antirachitic 
factor of cod liver oil could be extracted 
and was able to prepare a concentrate 
much more active than the original oil. 
The patent covering this process was 
granted to Doctor Zucker in 1928 and as- 
signed to University Patents, Inc., a sub- 
sidiary of Columbia University. 

The three methods of increasing the 
vitamin D content of milk, yeast-feeding, 
irradiation and addition of a cod liver oil 
concentrate, are handied commercially by 
licensing producers and regulating pro- 
duction under definite standards of po- 
tency. A fourth method, being developed 
by American Research Products, Inc., a 
subsidiary of General Mills, involves the 
addition to milk of ergosterol activated 
by exposure to cathode rays from the 
tube developed by Dr. W. D. Coolidge of 
the General Electric Company. 
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Neoplasms of Captive Wild Animals 


Report of Five Cases” 


RUE neoplasms are frequently ob- 
served in man and in the domesti- 
cated animal. Captive wild animals, 

and wild animals in their natural state, are 
likewise affected, but the reported number 
of observations is as yet small; the largest 
nuniber of observations has been reported 
from zodlogical collections. In these, the in- 
cidence is rather high. In 5,365 captive wild 
animals collected by the Zodlogical Society 
of Philadelphia in nineteen years, Fox® ob- 
served ninety-four neoplasms in ninety-two 
animals. This is an incidence of 1.7 per 
cent. Much valuable information in regard 
to neoplastic disease of captive wild animals 
also has come from other zodlogical collec- 
tions. Dr. C. V. Noback‘, veterinarian for 
the New York Zodlogical Society, reported 
the following neoplasms of captive wild 
animals: A large fibroma of the uterus in 
an aged Blesbok (Bubalis albifrons) ; a sar- 
coma of the lungs and liver of a collared 
peccary (T7agassu tajacu); a malignant 
melanoblastoma of the skin over the neck, 
axillary lymph nodes, lungs, pericardium, 
pleura, liver, and mesentery of an Aus- 
tralian wild dog (Canis dingo) ; an osteosar- 
coma affecting the distal end of the left 
radius and ulna of a leopard (Felis pardus) ; 
a round cell sarcoma of the inguinal, ab- 
douminal, and axillary regions of a male 
chocma baboon (Papio porcarius); and a 
round cell sarcoma in the pharyngeal region 
with secondary lesion in the abdomen of an 
Australian wild dog (Canis dingo). Doctor 
Noback at present has some _ interesting 
pathologic specimens on which he plans to 
report in the future. Numerous isolated ob- 
servations of neoplasms in captive wild ani- 
mals have been reported. Recently, Doyle? 
observed a large hepatoma in an aged lion 
(Felis leo). Delez’ reported a carcinoma of 
the ovary of an elephant (Elephas indicus). 


I recently had the opportunity to study 
three neoplasms in silver foxes (Vulpes 
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fulvis), one in a raccoon (Procyon lotor), 
and one in a black bear (Ursus Americanus). 
Two of these neoplasms have been reported 
elsewhere. 5® However, it seems advisable 
to include them in this group report. 


Report of Cases 


Case 1.—This was an osteogenic sarcoma 
affecting the bones of the face and the man- 
dible of a silver fox. The neoplastic speci- 
men was secured by Dr. R. G. Green of the 
Department of Bacteriology and Immunol- 


Fig. 1. Osteosarcoma of the bones 
of the face of a silver fox, cut across 
midway in the muzzle. Dilation of 
the sinuses is evident. 


ogy, University of Minnesota. He stated 
that marked enlargement of the muzzle of 
this fox had been noted before death. In- 
stead of being narrow and pointed, the muz- 
zle had been broad, flat and rather blunt. 
After the animal had been killed, and the 
skin had been removed, it was noted that 
the enlargement resulted from dilatation of 
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the maxillary sinuses (fig. 1). The bones 
were pliable and could be cut easily with a 
knife. They resembled dense fibrous tissue. 
None of the soft tissues was affected. The 
bones posterior to the eyes were apparently 
normal. There was no gross or microscopic 
evidence of metastasis to other parts of the 
body. 

Case 2.—This was an adenocarcinoma of 
the left lobe of the thyroid gland of a silver 
fox (fig. 2). This specimen, too, was se- 


Fig. 2. Thyroid lobes and trachea of a sil- 
ver fox cut across at the largest point. Car- 
cinomatous left lobe. 


cured by Dr. R. G. Green. The chief signs 
displayed by this fox had been general weak- 
ness and convulsions. Enlargement of the 
neck had been observed before death. At 
necropsy, the left lobe of the thyroid gland 
was greatly enlarged so that it measured 
3.5 by 5 by 8 cm. Some calcification was 


noted within the lobe. Many metastatic 
nodules were present in the lungs. Metas- 
tasis to other organs could not be demon- 
strated. Histologic study of the neoplastic 
thyroid gland, and of the lesions in the 
lungs, revealed the latter to be metastatic 
from the thyroid gland; both growths were 
typical thyroid adenocarcinomas. 

Case 3.—A pinealoma of a silver fox® 
was obtained by Dr. J. E. Shillinger, who 
is in charge of disease investigations, Bu- 
reau of Biological Survey, United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. Pinealoma is very infrequently found 
in man, and this apparently is the first case 
to be reported in which such a growth was 
found in a lower animal. The tumor was 
large, grayish-white, pedunculated, and 
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rather firm. It was situated in the trans- 
verse fissure, between the right cerebral 
hemisphere and the cerebellum (fig. 3). It 
was about as large as the cerebellum, which 


Fig. 3. Brain and tumor 
from a silver fox. TJ, neo- 
plasm, a large pinealoma. 
Ce, displaced cerebellum. 


was crowded ventrally and to the left. There 
was marked distortion of this part of the 
brain. 

Case 4.—An aged black bear, that had 
spent twenty years in a park in Rochester, 
Minnesota, died of natural causes®. Ne- 
cropsy revealed many pulmonary calculi, a 
cystic adenoma of the left lobe of the thy- 
roid gland, and a small tumor in each testis. 
These latter nodules were true neoplasms. 
They were aggressive and appeared to be 
invading the seminiferous tubules. Because 
of the variability of opinions concerning 
neoplasms of this sort, I am referring to 
them as tumors of the interstitial cells of 
the testes. 

Case 5.—A captive raccoon was brought 
to me because of a large, ulcerating tumor 
on the left ramus of the mandible. The 
tumor appeared as a smooth, rounded mass 
projecting upward beneath the tongue (fig. 
4). It almost completely filled the inter- 
mandibular space. Because of the size and 
situation of this neoplasm it seemed advisa- 
ble to destroy the animal. This was done 
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by inhalation of ether; necropsy was per- 
formed. There was no evidence of neoplas- 
tic disease elsewhere in this animal. A 
roentgenogram of the neoplasm of the 
mandible revealed some destruction of bone 
of the left ramus. Histologic study of this 
tumor disclosed that it was an endothelioma. 
It was of a rather low grade of malignancy, 


Fig. 4. Epithelioma on the left ramus of 
the mandible of a raccoon. The entire inter- 
mandibular space is filled by the tumor. 


and it was composed largely of inflammatory 
and fibrous tissue. There were no areas of 
calcification. 
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Urine Examination 
in Diagnosis 


\ , J HILE the practicing veterinarian 

employs, as a rule, the microscope 

in the diagnosis of parasitic infec- 

tions of the digestive and cutaneous sys- 

tems, there is nevertheless a great need 

for some of the simpler methods for the 

examination of the blood and urine of 

domestic animals. The urine, especially, 

can be made a very useful aid in many 
cases. 

The routine laboratory analysis of the 
urine, while not complex in itself, ordi- 
narily takes too much time and equip- 
ment for field work; and even for the 
average veterinary hospital it is not alto- 
gether practical. This resumé is, there- 
fore, designed for rapid and useful 
though incomplete examination of the 
urine. 

Obtaining and preservation of samples 
is of vast importance. In all animals 
catheterization may be employed if time 
and equipment permit. It is sometimes 
possible to cause small animals to void 
urine by pressing or squeezing the uro- 
cyst, through the abdominal walls. The 
mare and cow will often micturate if the 
vaginal orifice of the urethra is irritated 
mechanically.. The urine should be re- 
ceived in a clean receptacle and immedi- 
ately transferred into a wide-mouthed 
bottle. If it can be placed in an ice-box 
or tested immediately no further precau- 
tions need be taken. Preservation, how- 
ever, may be instituted through the addi- 
tion of a piece of camphor, crystal of 
thymol, or a few drops of an alcoholic 
solution of salicylic acid. Chloroform 
should be avoided as it sinks to the bot- 
tom and mixes with the sediment. For- 
malin may interfere with the chemical 
reactions. 


LBUMEN, in large amounts over a 
long period of time, must be con- 
sidered an abnormal constituent of the 
urine. Minute traces, however, may be 
found in healthy individuals at certain 
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points in the metabolic cycle. Blood, 
lymph, or semen in the urine may bring 
about an “albumen reaction”; the pres- 
ence of blood or pus is termed accidental 
albuminuria. Nephritis or cystitis, as 
well as any febrile or inflammatory dis- 
ease, tumors, disturbed nutrition, and 
mercury or lead poisoning, cause a dis- 
tinct albuminuria. A simple and satis- 
factory test is the layering of a few 
cubic centimeters of the urine to be 
tested on cold, concentrated nitric acid 
ina test tube (Heller’s Test). If albumen 
is present a sharply defined white ring 
will appear at once, or after a few min- 
utes, at the point of contact. 


HE presence of sugar in the urine may 

be divided into two groups; simple 
glycosuria, a temporary condition asso- 
ciated with certain diseases of the ner- 
vous, digestive and respiratory systems, 
and diabetes mellitus, a condition prac- 
tically unknown in animals other than 
man. Its presence is of diagnostic value 
in functional and organic diseases of the 
liver, severe pulmonary diseases, diseases 
of the central nervous system, and ar- 
senic poisoning. 

In testing for the presence of sugar in 
the urine Benedict’s solution is prefered 
to Fehling’s due to the fact that it is more 
stable and more easily handled. Eight 
drops of the urine in question are added 
to 5cc of the reagent and the mixture 
boiled in a test tube for two minutes. If 
sugar is present a yellow, red, or green 
precipitate will appear. 


HE modified Rothera test for acetone 

(ketone) bodies is of inestimable value 
in the diagnosis of acetonemia (atypical 
milk fever) of cattle. Two reagents are 
needed; No. 1 consists of one part of 
finely powdered sodium-nitroprusside 
thoroughly mixed with 100 parts of am- 
monium sulphate, C.P. No. 2 is either a 
pinch of sodium hydroxide flakes or a 
saturated solution of ammonium hydrox- 
ide. Five cc of the freshly-drawn urine 
is placed in a test tube and about one 
gram of reagent No. 1 dissolved in it. A 
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pinch of the flakes or 2cc of the am- 
monium hydroxide solution is then add- 
ed, and, if the sample is positive for 
ketones, a permanganate color develops. 
The permanganate color deepens on 
standing. It is also deeper the more 
severe the case. The reaction is striking 
and definite. It enables the practitioner 


to make a positive diagnosis in these cases 
and apply a specific treatment of high 
effacy, where formerly he could do little. 


HE microscopical examination of the 

urine is probably the most valuable in 
diagnosing affections of the urinary tract. 
In this procedure fresh urine should al- 
ways be used. Samples should first be 
centrifuged, the supernatant liquid 
poured off, and some of the sediment 
placed, or smeared, on a slide. A cover- 
glass will prevent excessive evaporation. 
The preparation may be examined di- 
rectly with the low and then the high 
power. The results may be classified as 
follows: 

1. Blood and leucocytes. 

a. Inflammation or trauma of the 
kidneys, ureters, bladder, urethra 
or vagina. 

Epithelial cells from the bladder, 
ureters, urethra, vagina. 

a. Of no special significance unless 
copious. 

Cells from the pelvis of the kidney. 

a. Renal affections. 

Epithelial, hemorrhagic or 
casts. 

a. Severe nephritis. 

Hyalin or granular casts. 

a. Mild nephritis. 

Cancer cells. 

Micro-organisms (in stained prepa- 
rations). 

a. Corynebacterium renalis bovis. 

b. B. coli. 

c. Staphlococci and streptococci. 

8. Spermatozoa. 
9. Minute concretions. 
a. Bladder, kidney pelvis, urethra. 
b. Prostatitis. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


waxy 


R. B. McClelland. 





Chicago Medical Libraries 


A reproach of veterinary writers in this 
country, both those recording scientific 
research and those discussing other 
phases of veterinary science, is the fail- 
ure to credit the work of predecessors 
in the same field. 


I believe the chief reason for this open 
discourtesy on the part of veterinary writ- 
ers is due to the fact that in most in- 
stances, the literature of their predeces- 
sors is, in the main, unavailable and since 
in most instances the writers do not have 
the references, they have fallen into the 
slovenly habit of not referring to them at 
all. The examples of this are so numerous 
in our veterinary journals and veterinary 
bulletins and our veterinary books that 
I deem it wholly unnecessary to point 
them out. 


The greatest deficiency as I observe it, 
in the education of veterinary students, 
a deficiency that handicaps them not a 
little in practice and particularly in han- 
dling the business side of their practices, 
is their total unfamiliarity with anything 
that has gone before in the profession 
which they have adopted as a career. 
There are practically no young veterinar- 
ians in this country but believe subcon- 
sciously and to a considerable extent, 
actually and fully, that the veterinary 
profession originated about the time they 
entered school. I see this in their writ- 
ings and in their letters, not occasionally, 
but all the time. 


The reason for this, probably, is the 
fact that most of them graduate from 
schools with totally inadequate library 
facilities for faculty and students, and 
with no background of the history of their 
profession, an attitude akin to that of the 
artisan towards his trade; but not that of 
other professions. Such a thing would 
not be tolerated in law, in medicine or 
theology. The young lawyer that did not 
know something of Blackstone, a young 
physician unfamiliar with the writings of 
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Hippocrates and Galen, or a young cler- 
gyman who knew nothing of the develop- 
ments of religion in ancient and medieval 
times, would be looked upon as an ignor- 
amus by his confreres. What shall we 
say of the novitiate in veterinary medi- 
cine that knows nothing of its develop- 
ment? Well this can be said if he did not 
acquire the reading habit while a student 
it is ten to one he will not acquire it af- 
terwards and he will leave the profession 
pretty much as he entered it. 


In this matter, the condition of the 
veterinary profession has not improved 
with the higher entrance requirements of 
our colleges and the standards for gradu- 
ation that have come about gradually— 
very gradually during the past 25 years. 
I am informed by those familiar with the 
sale of veterinary books to students and 
practitioners 25 years ago and now, that 
on the average the veterinary student of 
today buys far fewer books than his pre- 
decessor and that after leaving school, he 
purchases only about 10% as many books 
as did the young practitioner of a genera- 
tion ago. 


Every year a large number of practic- 
ing veterinarians and veterinarians en- 
gaged in research visit Chicago to attend 
conventions or other gatherings or on va- 
cation. It is possible they may be inter- 
ested in knowing about the 352,000 med- 
ical books and magazines in the ten med- 
ical and scientific libraries of Chicago and 
their method of classification of books 
and subjects. 


Volumes Library and Location 


95,000 John Crerar, 86 East Randolph, 12th Floor. 
56,000 University Chicago Bio-Medical, 
60th and Cottage Grove. 
40,000 American College of Surgeons, 
40 East Erie Street 
66,000 Northwestern University 
303 East Chicago Avenue. 
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Quine Medical Library, University Illinois, 
1817 West Polk. 
Rush Medical College, 
1758 West Harrison St. 
Michael Reese Hospital, 2900 Ellis Ave. 
American Medican — 
535 North Dearborn S 
Loyola Medical School, 706 S. Lincoln St. 


43,000 
33,000 


8,000 
5,000 


5,000 


The John Crerar Library is one of the 
two or three finest scientific libraries in 
this country, and probably has nearly all 
the books contained in the other libraries 
listed. It has more veterinary volumes 
than any of the others. If any veter- 
inarians have old rare books, it would 
be a good place to donate them, as they 
would probably be available to a larger 
number of future veterinarians there than 
anywhere else in the world. 

The John Crerar Library is also the 
most convenient and less than a block 
from the Chicago “Loop,” at the corner 
of Randolph Street and Michigan Ave- 
nue, just across the street north from the 
Chicago Public Library. One takes the 
elevator to the 13th floor, where coats and 
hats can be checked free and wash rooms 
and toilet facilities are located. The li- 
brary is open from 9 a. m. to 6 p. m., ex- 
cept Sundays and holidays. 


The general reading room and where 
card indexes by three classifications indi- 
cate every volume in the library, is locat- 


ed on the top or 14th floor. On the 12th 
floor is the medical reading room and the 
periodical section, and card indexes of the 
95,000 medical volumes—cards by “au- 
thors’—cards by Book Titles—and more 
important than all—cards by the Dewey 
Decimal system of subject classification, 
where all books on a certain narrow field 
are grouped. The farther the decimal 
point is carried to the right the finer 
the detail classification. 

Courteous attendants are present al- 
ways to supply any volume requested or 
to otherwise serve guests, but there is an 
advantage in knowing the system (Dew- 
ey) of classification by subjects, so that 
one may just “browse” around in the 
catalogue and thus run on to unexpected 
treasures and delightful surprises every 
few minutes. The Dewey classification is 
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exceedingly simple but remarkably effi- 
cient. It can be understood almost at a 
glance. 

The primary classification of all liter- 
ature under the Dewey system is into ten 
general groups indicated by the figure on 
the extreme left, viz., 


0. to 99.99999 being General Subjects Under a 
100. to 199.99999 being Philosophy 100 
200. to 299.99999 being Religion 

300. to 399. being Sociology 

400. to 499. « being Philology 

500. to 599. being Natural Science 

600. to 699. being Useful Arts 

700. to 799. being Fine Arts 

800. to 899. being Literature 

900. to 999. being History 


In other words all the 100’s are on phil- 
osophy—all the 200’s are on religion—all 
the 300’s on sociology, all the 500’s on 
Natural Sciences (all the 591’s being do- 
mesticated animals)—and all the 600’s 
are on the useful arts, including medicine 
(the 610’s). Everything on medicine has 
the first two figures “61,” and all veteri- 
nary subjects are under 619’s. 

The 500’s or Natural Sciences are di- 
vided into ten main sub-divisions, the sec- 
ond figure or the figure following the “5” 
classifying them as follows: 


500’s NATURAL SCIENCE 
510’s Mathematics 560’s Paleontology 
520’s Astronomy 570’s BIOLOGY 
530’s Physics 580’s Botany 
540’s CHEMISTRY 590’s ZOOLOGY 
550’s Geology 


Cards for animal life or Zoology are 
placed together under 59’s and these are 
again re-grouped and subdivided as fol- 


lows: 
590’s ZOOLOGY 

Physiological Zoology 

Physiology 

Circulation 

; Respiration 

591.121 Respiration Natural 

591.122 Respiration Dermal 

591.123 Respiration Aquatic-vascular 

591.124 Respiration Brancheal 

591.125 Respiration Tracheal 

591.126 Respiration Pulmonary 

529.129 Respiration Exhalation, Aqueous Vapor 
591.13 Nutrition 

591.14 Secretion and Excretion 

591.15 Variations 

591.16 Generation 

591.17 Histogenesis 

591.18 NERVE Functions and Cells 





Physiological Chemistry 
PATHOLOGY 

sy pom bee 

Morphology 

Habits 

Economics of animals 
Anatomy and Organography 
Histology 

Geographical Distribution 
Mammals 

Ungulates, Carnivora, Domesticated 
Monkeys 

Man 


The Useful Arts, including medicine 
are under the 600’s and again ten main 


groups, viz. : 
600’s Useful Arts (general) 
MEDICINE MEDICAL 
Agriculture 

Home and Domestic Science 
660’s 670’s 680’s 690’s 


620’s 
Etc. 


In other words, all medical subject in- 
dex cards are under the 61’s (610 to 619), 
a total of over 95,000 cards. 

The 6l’s or Medicine are subdivided 
into ten main groups, viz.: 


MEDICAL, General and Publications 
61l’s Anatomy 

612’s_ Physiology 

613’s Hygiene 

614’s_ Public Health 

615’s Therapeutics and Materia Medics 
616’s_ |. PATHOLOGY | 

617’s Surgery 

618’s | Women and Children 

619’s VETERINARY 


610’s 


The 611’s or ANATOMY are again 
subdivided into many groups by figures 
now carried to the right of the decimal 
to several points, e. g.: 


ANATOMY 

Theory 

Teratology 

Embryology 

Anthropology 

Paleonthological 

HISTOLOGY 
Anatomy, Circulatory 
Anatomy, Respiratory 
Anatomy, Digestive 
Anatomy, Glandular 
Anatomy, Genito-Urinary 
Anatomy, Muscular and Skin 
Anatomy, Nervous 
Anatomy, Regional 


611. 
611.01 
611.012 
611.013 
611.014 
611.016 
611.018 
611.1 
611.2 
611.3 
611.4 
611.6 
611.7 
611.8 
611.9 


The 612’s or Medical PHYSIOLOGY 
are subdivided by ten figures to the right 
of the decimal point, as is Anatomy, thus: 
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PHYSIOLOGY 

Physiology of Cells 

Physiology of Circulation 
Physiology of Respiration 
Physiology of Digestion 
Physiology of Glands 
Physiology of Genito-Urinary 

: Physiology of Motor Apparatus 
612.8 Physiology of Nervous Systems 


The 615’s or Therapeutics are again sub- 
divided on the same basis, e. g.: 


THERAPEUTICS and Materia Medica 
Therapeutics of Diseases of Circulation 
Therapeutics of Respiratory Diseases 
Therapeutics of Digestive Organs 
Therapeutics of Glands 
Therapeutics Genito-Urinary Diseases 
Therapeutics of Muscular and Cutaneous 
ans 


6168's 
615.1 
615.2 
615.3 
615.4 
615.6 
615.7 


g 
615.8 Treatment of Nervous System Diseases, etc. 


The 616’s or PATHOLOGY, group 
together all cards dealing with pathology 
and disease, e. g.: 


PATHOLOGY and DISEASE. 

Pathology of Cells 

Pathology of Circulation 

Pathology of Respiratory Organs 

Pathology and Diseases of Digestive Organs 

Pathology and Diseases of Glands 

Pathology and Diseases of Reproductive 
Urinary Organs 

Pathology and Diseases of Muscular and 
Cutaneous 

Pathology and Diseases of Nervous System 


616’s 
616.01 
616.1 
616.2 
616.3 
616.4 
616.6 


616.7 
616.8 


The 617’s group all Surgical Subjects 
together as above: 


SURGERY 

Surgery of Circulatory Organs 
Surgery of Respiratory Organs 
Surgery of Digestive Organs 
Surgery of Glands 

Surgery of Genito-Urinary Organs 
Surgery of Muscles 

Surgery of Nervous System 


617’s 
617.1 
617.2 
617.3 
617.4 
617.6 
617.7 
617.8 


The 619’s are VETERINARY MEDI- 
CINE. The first figure to the right of the 
decimal indicates the animal species, and 
then the same system is followed as here- 
tofore in the next figures. 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 
Horses and Asses 

Cattle 

Sheep and Goats 

Swine 

Poultry 

Birds 


619’s 
619.1 
619.2 
619.3 
619.4 
619.5 
619.6 
619.7 
619.8 
619.9 


Dogs 

Cats and others 
Miscellaneous 
619.90 Hygiene 
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619.91 Infectious 

619.92 Parasites 

619.93 Pathology and Diseases 
619.95 Feeding 

619.96 Transportation 

619.97 Slaughter 

619.971 Painless Extinction, etc. 


Under 630’s or Agriculture are also sub- 
jects of interest to veterinarians, viz.: 


Agriculture 
Agriculture, Domestic Animals 
Agriculture, Horses 
Agriculture, Cattle 
Agriculture, Sheep and Goats 
Agriculture, Swine 
Agriculture, Poultry 
Agriculture, Dogs 
Agriculture, Cats 
Agriculture, Rabbits, 
phants, Foxes 
Agriculture, Dairy 
Agriculture, Bees 
Agriculture, Hunting, Trapping, Fishing 


Guinea Pigs, Ele- 


682’s include horse-shoeing and _ black- 
smithing and these cards should be ran 
over. 

Another feature, on the cards, Roman 
capital letters indicate the year or decade 
of publication, and the newer books are 


placed on cards in front, and the older 
books on any one subject further back. 
This is a convenience in appraising the 
scope of the book but not essential to 
finding it in the card catalog. 


A-B-C—Ancient and Middle age Books 

D—16th Century Books 

E—17th Century Books 

F—18th Century Books 
G—Books published in the 1800’s 
H—Books published in the 1810’s 

I—Books published in the 1820’s 
J—Books published in the 1830's 
K—Books published in the 1840's 
L—Books published in the 1850’s 
M—Books published in the 1860's 
N—Books published in the 1870's 
O—Books published in the 1880's 
P—Books published in the 1890’s 
Q—Books published in the 1900’s 
R—Books published in the 1910's 
S—Books published in the 1920’s 
T—Books published in the 1930’s 

Futures 
U—Books published in the 1940’s 


Furthermore, following the letter on 
the cards is a three figure number, indi- 
cating the particular year of the decade 
it was published and these again in the 
order book was received by the John 
Crerar Library, e. g., the third book re- 
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ceived in 1931 on Pathology of the Diges- 


_ tive Organs would be 616.3—T103. 


Some examples of books and maga- 
zines in the John Crerar Library follow 
(“L” means a large book and “A” a large 


Atlas) : 


L591.051 A514 
L591.051 J824 


L591.4 P502 
591.1 P500 


591.4 P602 
591.4 P100 


L591.498 S001 
L591.4 P30l 
L591.17 100 
591.4314 N900 
591.07197 
L591.4 R300 
591.477 R100 
L591.4 801 
L591.4 603 
L591.4 301 
591.4 N200 
591.1 9900 
591.1 0901 
599.725 
L599.725 
599.725 
L599.725 
599.725 
599.725 
599.725 
L599.75 


L599.725 


SA599.725 J200 
A599.725 Fl 
L741. L5512 


599.73 QO001 
L599.735 R900 
L599.735 R200 
pony 

599.735 Q201 
599.735 Q202 
L599.75 Q900 
599.75 M100 


599.74 0600 
599.74 020 


American Journal of Physiology 

Journal of Physiology—Rocke- 
feller Institute 

Dissection of Cat for Physiology 
Instruction 

Veterinary Physiology — Fred 
Smith 

Outlines of Veterinary Anatomy 

Comparative Anatomy— 
Chauveau 

Surgical Anatomy of the Horse 

Atlas of Horse—Ellenberger 

Horse in Motion—Stillman 

Teeth of Horse 

Anatomy Lymphatics of the Cat 
—Huntington 

Regional Anatomy of Domestic 
Animals—Montane 

Compar. Anatomy of Domestic 
Animals—Paoli 

Anatomie of Pferdes—Ellenber- 
ger and Baum 

Anatomie of Pferdes—Ellenber- 
ger and Baum 

Vety Anatomy—Chauveau 

Vety Anatomy—Chauveau 

Physiology Domestic Animals— 
Robert Meade Smith 

Animal Physiology— 
Wesley Mills 

Dissection of the Cranial Nerves 
of the Horse 

Vety Anatomy—Schmaltz 
(Published in 1922) 

Vety Anatomy—Schmaltz 
(Published in 1912) 

Anatomy of Horse—Ellenberger 

Anatomy of Horse—Jenkins 

Anatomy of Horse—Ellenberger 

Anatomy of Horse—McFadyean 

Atlas Anatomy of Horse— 
Leisering 

Anatomy, Physiology and Dis- 
section of Horse (Published in 
1857) 

Anatomy of Horse—Gurlt 
(Published in 1832) 

Anatomy of Horse—Stubbs 
(Published in 18th Century) 

Anatomy—Leonardo Da Vinci 
(Published in 1519) 

Anatomy of Pig 

Anatomy—Atlas of Dairy Cow 

Lymphatic System of Ox— 
—Baum 

Atlas Anatomy of Ox 

Physiology of Ox—Schmidt 

Anatomy of Animals—Schmalz 

Vety Anatomy—Gamgee and 
Jas. Law (Published in 1861) 

Anatomy Technology by Wilder 
and Simon Gage 

Anatomy—Wilder and Green 
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Useful Capsules 


A very useful capsule for equine and 
bovine practice may be made as follows: 

Crush 75 anti-flatus tablets (each con- 
taining 10 grains salicylic acid ; 7% grains 
ginger; 714 grains cloves, with activated 
charcoal) into a fine powder. 

In a common granite wash basin mix 
eight ounces powdered ginger; eight 
ounces powdered nux; four ounces pow- 
dered capsicum, and 24 ounces finely pul- 
verized ammonium carbonate. Stir well 
and sneeze freely. 

Fill a small medicine glass full of anti- 
septine, or any other refined cresol for in- 
ternal use, and place an eye dropper in it. 

Also, in another glass, with an eye drop- 
per, pour in the following mixture: Two 
ounces saturated solution gum camphor 
in oil of eucalyptus ; one ounce each of oil 
of peppermint and oil of cajuput. 

Filling the Capsules 

With all the ingredients mixed, and the 
liquids at hand, we first half fill a No. 10 
capsule with powder, tamp it lightly, and 
with an eight-penny nail, make a small 
hole in the mass. We then add an eye 
dropper full of antiseptine. We next place 
some more powder in the capsule, make 
another hole in it, and add an eye dropper 
full of oil. This keeps the liquid in the 
center of the capsule, and it is soon ab- 
sorbed, without touching the gelatine of 
the container. Each dropper contains 
about 60 drops, and by using a dropper for 
each solution the work is much speeded 
up. The capsule is now firmly filled with 
powder, the end filled also, and pressed 
down firmly. 

After all are filled, we take a small piece 
of cotton, and unfasten each capsule 
slightly, and wipe off all the powder on 
the outside. With another small piece of 
cotton, dipped in cold water, we draw this 
around the edge of the capsule, and slip 
the top back on again with a rotating mo- 
tion. It will seal the capsule, and make it 
“tighter” than a small-town banker. There 
will also be no danger of the top coming 
off while playing around with a vicious 
horse or stubborn cow. 
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The above amounts of drugs will fill 
around 75 No. 10 capsules, each one con- 
taining about 60 grains ginger; 50 grains 
nux; 25 grains capsicum; 10 grains sali- 
cylic acid; 7% grains cloves; 150 grains 
ammonium carbonate; 60 minims each of 
the antiseptine and oils. The whole cap- 
sule weighs about 425 grains, or nearly an 
ounce. 

They may be termed an improved 
Reeks’ capsule, and can be used for almost 
everything except financial constipation. 
We usually omit the capsicum for sum- 
mer use, but add plenty of it for cold 
weather. The goofus bird of Central 
America, as you may well know, lives en- 
tirely on red pepper, but has to fly back- 
wards in summer to keep cool. 

We also make up a number of No. 11 
capsules for colt and calf work, and they 
will be found equally efficacious for these 
little patients. 

We like to make up about 75 at a time, 
and prefer a bright day, as that seems to 
prevent a lot of sneezing and coryza. Per- 
haps they may be purchased just as 
cheaply from any of the supply houses, 
but we prefer this particular formula for 
our location. 


Sedative Capsules 

Another excellent capsule is made by 
mixing eight ounces each of chloral hy- 
drate and powdered gum acacia together 
and filling No. 10 or 11 capsules. In this 
way, the chloral will not dissolve the gela- 
tine of the capsule, and will keep for a 
long time. The acacia also acts as an 
emollient to the gastric mucus mem- 
branes, for the chloral, unless well diluted, 
is very irritating. 

Cannabis was always our favorite hyp- 
notic for horses, but when the price of it 
climbed out of sight during the “Hoover 
boom,” we turned to chloral, and have 
kept using it ever since. 
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Giving Capsules 

Just a word about “shooting” a capsule 
to a horse or cow. We use an old, light- 
weight Bland balling gun, although we 
have a later model too heavy and cumber- 
some for everyday use. 

Slip the loaded gun along the right side 
of the horse’s mouth, placing the left hand 
on the muzzle of the animal. Quickly slip 
the gun over the back of the tongue, and 
push the capsule on top of the tongue. 
Pinch the nose slightly, and withdraw the 
gun quickly. Before the patient realizes 
whether it is August or Christmas, the 
capsule has been gulped into the esopha- 
gus, and is on its way. 

For a cow, grasp her nostrils with the 
left hand, and slip the gun over the tongue. 
One “swaller” and the capsule is getting 
acquainted with the pillars of the rumen, 
wherever they may be. 

Do not try to hold the tongue or prize 
the mouth too wide open. Use a quiet, 
gentle method, and the work will be ac- 
complished before either the patient or 
the owner realizes it. 

E. T. Baker. 

Moscow, Idaho. 
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A Quart of Milk Daily 


In making up their estimates of the 
amount of milk that should be consumed, 
food authorities have in mind supplying 
the amount of mineral matter and vita- 
mins on the one hand and the amount of 
energy the body requires on the other. 
When they state that one quart of milk 
is the desired amount they mean that 
this quart of milk can be used in fluid 
form together with certain amounts of 
cheese and ice cream or in any way that 
represents the total solids in one quart 
of milk, whether it be in the form of fluid 
milk or part fluid milk and the balance 
in cheese or ice cream. This does not in- 
clude the energy requirements, however, 
which the butter supplies. 

Food authorities estimate that in order 
to supply the body requirements of en- 
ergy and heat, the average consumption 
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of fat should be forty-six pounds per 
person annually and this is where the 
butter requirement comes in. While no 
food authorities have specified the exact 
amount of butter that should be con- 
sumed, they do agree, however, that it 
is desirable for each person to have one 
and one-half ounces of butter per day be- 
cause it is the only fat with any consid- 
erable amount of Vitamin A and some D 
and is easily digested and assimilated. 
One and one-half ounces per day is ap- 
proximately the equivalent of thirty-four 
pounds per person yearly. 

The government estimates that approx- 
imately forty-three per cent of the total 
milk products is now used in the manu- 
facture of butter. This includes both 
farm and creamery butter. This disposes 
of forty-three and three-quarter billion 
pounds of milk. The government esti- 
mates that forty-two per cent or approx- 
imately forty-two and three-quarter bil- 
lion pounds of all milk produced is con- 
sumed in the form of fluid milk and 
cream. Approximately four and one-half 
per cent of all milk produced is used in 
making cheese and about two and one- 
half per cent in the manufacture of ice 
cream. 

Expressing the amount of ice cream 
and cheese that was used last year in 
terms of milk and adding it to the amount 
of fluid milk that was consumed, the 
total is equal to nine-tenths of a pint 
daily for each person as against the one 
quart recommended by scientists. 

The government estimates that the 
average per capita consumption of butter 
at the present time is eighteen pounds as 
against the thirty-four pounds which is 
the desirable amount to be consumed. 
The consumption of this added sixteen 
pounds per person would nearly double 
the amount of milk required for the man- 
ufacture of butter. Of course these are 
all maximum desires amounts to prob- 
ably will never be fully reached, but it 
does offer an enormous opportunity to 
the industry for increasing the consump- 
tion of milk and its products—M. D. Munn 
in Hoard’s Dairyman. 
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Metallic Poisoning in 
Domestic A\nimals 


HERE occurs among farm animals 

certain sudden and _ mysterious 

deaths which cannot be attributed 
to any infectious disease or other appar- 
ent cause. A careful investigation of such 
cases often reveals the cause of death to 
be metallic poisoning. The malicious 
poisoning of larger animals is rare, but 
accidental poisoning is very common. 
Many of the metals, which enter into the 
composition of substances in common 
use, are harmful to animal life and may 
cause sudden death if ingested in suff- 
ciently large amounts. It is necessary, 
however, that in order to be harmful the 
metal be in a form which can be ab- 
sorbed. 

Metals are also used to quite a large 
extent in the preparation of drugs used 
by the veterinarian. An overdose of 
some of these medicines is highly toxic. 

Lead poisoning is by far the most com- 
mon form of metallic poisoning in ani- 
mals. This is explained by the wide dis- 
tribution of lead, the variety of lead prep- 
arations used in agriculture, and the ten- 
dency of lead to form compounds that 
are easily absorbed. Cattle are the most. 
frequent victims, partly because they are 
more sensitive to lead poisoning than 
other animals, but chiefly because of their 
feeding habits. A cow will lick objects 
and chew on substances that other ani- 
mals will not touch. 

Arsenate of lead is one of the most 
common causes of lead poisoning in do- 
mestic animals. Although this com- 
pound contains arsenic, the poisoning is 
probably due to the lead. Arsenate of 
lead is used extensively as a spray for 
orchards and gardens, and often the 
grass in the orchards and adjoining fields 
will be covered with sufficient poison to 
be fatal, especially if the animals have 
access to the grass soon after the spray- 


By W. F. WITTER 
Farmingdale, New York 


ing. Pails, tubs, and buckets which have 
been used to mix the spray are often ac- 
cessible to animals, and occasionally 
some careless attendant may use such a 
container for feeding or watering the 
stock. 

Recently near Aaburn, N. Y., a farmer 
lost six cows and had several more very 
seriously sick. A chemical analysis of 
the stomach and contents showed ar- 
senate of lead to be present. A survey 
of the premises was then made, and an 
old box which was about half full of ar- 
senate of lead was found on a rubbish 
heap in the pasture. The farmer recalled 
that he had found the box around the 
barn about three years before, and, not 
knowing what the substance was, had 
thrown it away on the heap. Marks in 
the box and footprints all around the vi- 
cinity showed conclusively that the cows 
had been eating the arsenate of lead. 

Paint is another source of lead that 
frequently accounts for the death of an- 
imals. There have been a large number 
of cases resulting fatally in which ani- 
mals have died from licking white lead 
from the bottom of discarded paint cans, 
or from licking chipped paint from their 
stalls. There have even been cases re- 
ported where the cows have licked suffi- 
cient amounts of paint from billboards 
standing in the pasture to cause their 
death.. 

Lead in its metallic form also can be 
absorbed if it remains in the digestive 
tract for a long period. This type of poi- 
soning is rare, but a few cases have been 
reported in which bits of melted lead 
and bullet splashes have been eaten and 
have caused chronic lead poisoning. Cer- 
tain types of water, under special condi- 
tions, will dissolve enough lead from 
lead pipe to cause poisoning. This, too, 
is rare. 
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Mercury is another metal that is poi- 
sonous, but fortunately its use is re- 
stricted. Some of the remedies used in 
the treatment of mange and lice contain 
mercury, and occasionally patients die as 
a result of licking mercurial ointment 
either from their own bodies or from 
others in the herd. Bichloride of 
mercury is used extensively in dairies to 
preserve composite samples of milk for 
the butterfat test. Occasionally someone 
mistakes bichloride tablets for medicine 
and gives them to a sick animal with dis- 
astrous results. Accidents of this sort 
are reduced in number by the fact that 
manufacturers give these tablets a dis- 
tinctive color and make them in the shape 
of a coffin with skull and crossbones on 
both sides. 

Chemically speaking, arsenic is not a 
metal, but it is a closely related sub- 
stance and is the cause of many acci- 
dental poisonings. Paris green, a com- 
pound of arsenic and copper, is still used 
extensively on potatoes, although it is 
being rapidly replaced by other mixtures. 
It may be ingested by animals accident- 
ally when a potato field adjoints a pas- 
ture. Cattle sometimes gain access to 
Paris green left in the field or around the 
stable. 

Poisoning with copper is relatively in- 
frequent. Copper sulphate is the most 
common form of copper used in connec- 
tion with animals. It is sometimes used 
as a dressing for grain to keep crows and 
other birds from eating the grain after it 
is planted, Occasionally some of this 
grain is eaten by poultry or it may be fed 
to animals accidentally. Sheep infested 
with stomach worms, Haemonchus con- 
tortis, are usually treated with copper sul- 
phate, and occasionally an overdose is 
given with disastrous results. 

Certain compounds of antimony, zinc, 
silver, barium, chromium, and iron are 
poisonous. Some of these compounds 
are used in the preparation of a few of 
our common drugs, and poisoning occurs 
following an overdose. Others may be 


used as poisons for rodents. 
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Treatment of such cases of poisoning 
is commonly unsuccessful as the animal 
is usually dead before the cause is known. 
There are no specific lesions which char- 
acterize each poison; as a group they 
produce about the same changes. If 
death occurs very suddenly (within six 
to ten hours) there are no gross lesions, 
although the liver may show a slight de- 
struction of the parenchyma, microscop- 
ically. But if death does not occur as 
quickly, there is a very marked hemor- 
rhagic gastro-enteritis. It is impossible 
for a veterinarian to make a positive diag- 
nosis of poisoning from the gross lesions. 
A chemical analysis is the conclusive evi- 
dence, both as to its occurrence and as 
to the particular poison involved. 

If the farmer is warned about the vari- 
ous methods by which his animals may 
be poisoned, he will be careful and avoid 
the causes, especially those due to care- 
lessness. Until the knowledge of the 
poisonous properties of materials com- 
monly found on the farm becomes uni- 
versally disseminated, inexplicable deaths 
will continue to occur. 

7 tv tA ad 


Stomach Tube Catheter 


It may be of interest to record that the 
stomach tube may be made to serve as an 
excellent catheter for the horse, espe- 
cially the more modern red rubber vari- 
ety, flexible and nicely rounded at the 
end. 

Caught without a catheter, twelve 
miles from home, at a case that badly 
needed catheterization, the stomach tube 
was tried as a possible substitute, with 
very happy results. When the penis was 
withdrawn and the tube well lubricated 
with linseed oil, it was found that it en- 
tered the meatus and was passed into 
the bladder without trouble. 

Since then I have used it many times, 
and now do not bother about the ordi- 
nary catheter, with its annoying habit of 
hardening and cracking up when lying 
unused for any length of time—cC. P. 
Hynes in The Veterinary Record, 14:33. 
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Veterinary Dental 
Anesthesia 


T HAS been my recent experience to 

visit a dentist and have several wisdom 
teeth extracted. I was greatly surprised 
at the painlessness of the minor operation. 
The dentist who performed the extraction 
left a great impression on me by his an- 
swer to my question whether he intended 
to use a local or a general anesthetic. 
“Local,” he replied gustfully, “because 
there is no need in this day and age of 
causing a man to be senseless all over for 
only a minor operation.” By means of a 
swift explanation he described the process 
of nerve-blocking in human dentistry. 
This, needless to say, aroused my curiosity 
as to the use of this procedure in the vet- 
erinary profession. 


The process involved in any dentistry 
is, of course, the blocking of the cranial 
nerves supplying either side of either jaw. 
The enervation for both the upper and 
lower teeth is through the trigeminus or 
fifth cranial nerve. This nerve is divided. 
The part supplying the upper teeth is the 
maxillary nerve and the part supplying 
the lower, the mandibular. The branch to 
the teeth of the upper jaw is called the 
infra-orbital nerve, the largest of all the 
maxillary branches. This is also divided, 
giving off a posterior, a middle, and an 
anterior branch. The posterior branch 
passes through a small foramen in the 
tuber maxillare and supplies the posterior 
molar teeth and the maxillary sinus. The 
middle branch is given off into the infra- 
orbital canal and constitutes the chief 
nerve supply to the cheek, the teeth, and 
the maxillary sinus. The anterior branches 
supply the canine and the incisor teeth. 
For the lower jaw, the mandibular nerve 
gives off branches within the mandible cor- 
responding to the nerves of the upper jaw. 


The anesthetic used especially for horses 
is alypin in a 5% solution. Alypin is a 
derivative of the benzol group, a synthetic 
product and apparently non-toxic for 
horses in reasonable doses. 10cc of a 10% 
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solution have been injected into a horse 
of average size without visible reaction. 
The alypin should be dissolved in Ringer’s 
solution, a sterile, normal salt solution 
made from distilled water containing a 
trace of calcium chloride. Normal salt 
solution inflicts the least possible injury 
upon the tissues and the calcium salt adds 
to its penetrating power. Adrenalin 
chloride 1-100 prolongs the action when a 
few drops are added to the solution. 

For dogs, procaine is the preferred anes 
thetic because it is constant in its action 
and comparatively non-toxic. Approxi- 
mately 2cc of a 2% solution are used. The 
anesthesia should be complete in 10 min- 
utes and should last about 20 minutes. 

The technique of injecting in animals is 
only slightly difficult. Gingival injections 
of local anesthesia which serve an excel- 
lent purpose in human dentistry are not 
easy to administer around the teeth of ani- 
mals. It would be a very trying problem 
to inject a horse or dog around the fourth, 
fifth, or sixth grinder. Then, too, the fangs 
are too deeply imbedded to be reached by 
a gingival injection. 

The procedure for these injections has 
been improved quite recently. Nerve 
blocking in dental anesthesia of animals 
was first used by Bemis in 1915. His 
method consisted of injecting around the 
infra-orbital nerve sufficiently to block the 
sensation in the upper teeth as follows: 
The site of injection is selected on the side 
of the face opposite the lateral canthus of 
the eye and just inferior to the facial crest 
of the horse ; care being used to keep above 
the transerse facial vessels. The field be- 
ing carefully shaved and sterilized, punc- 
ture the skin with a sterile needle, keeping 
the point directed upward and forward so 
that it will drop into the pterygo-pallatine 
fossa just posterior to the tuber maxillare. 
Push the needle in until it strikes the per- 
pendicular portion of the palatine bone in 
the region of the maxillary foramen, about 
6.5 to 7.5 cm. By this method it is possible 
to avoid puncturing the vena reflexa, 
which lies just posterior to the point of 
injection. Inject 5cc of 5% alypin solution 
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prepared as above. Anesthesia should be 
complete in 10 to 12 minutes following the 
injection and should last for 20 or 30 
minutes. 

At a later date, Van Des Eeckhout sim- 
plified the above method of nerve-blocking 
by injecting the anesthetic solution di- 
rectly into the anterior end of the infra- 
orbital foramen. 

For the dog, a method is proposed by 
Frank of Kansas, using the procaine solu- 
tion. He injects at approximately the cor- 
responding place in the dog that Bemis 
did in the horse. A point is located about 
1% inches below the lateral canthus of the 
eye, in the space between the posterior 
border of the malar bone and the anterior 
border of the coronoid process of the man- 
dible. 

The method of injecting for the man- 
dibular nerve of the lower jaw has been a 
controversial matter. Bemis injected to 
block the mandibular nerve at the mandib- 
ular foramen, on the internal side of each 
ramus of the mandible. The approximate 
location on the horse can be ascertained 
by dropping a line from the center of the 
supra-orbital process to meet a line ex- 
tended backward from the tables of the 
mandibular teeth. The structures may be 
palpated to obtain the location and to guide 
the needle. The quantity of anesthesia is 
identical with that for the infra-orbital 
nerve; 5cc of the 5% alypin solution. 


When Van Des Eeckhout modified the 
injection upon the infra-orbital nerve, he 
also tried to simplify the injection for the 
mandibular. His method for the latter has 
not proved very satisfactory. He advised 
the injection into the mental foramen on 
the anterior external side of the mandible. 
This does not anesthetize the entire den- 
tures of the lower jaw, probably because 
of its poor effect in flowing backwards 
along the mandibular nerve, thus not ren- 
dering the posterior molars painless. 


Again, for the dog Frank describes the 
blocking of the mandibular nerve as an 
extremely simple process. The point of in- 
jection is obtained by passing the finger 
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along the lower border of the mandible, 
from front to back, to the depression. In- 
sert the needle at the lowest point of the 
depression close to the medial surface of 
the mandible and push it up for about one- 
half to three-quarters of an inch to the 
mandibular foramen and inject 2cc of the 
procaine solution, as for the upper jaw. 
The benefits to be derived from such in- 
jections are obvious. In the first place, it 
is a humane method of treating these cases. 
Secondly, there is less danger from inhala- 
tion of blood and purulent material than 
under general anesthesia. Thirdly, the 
operators are relieved of the necessity of 
constantly administering or watching a 
general anesthesia which, at best, is very 
difficult to administer during dental opera- 
tions. Fourthly, in dogs it is of great use 
while splitting and extracting teeth in 
cases of dental fistula. Fifthly, in the horse 
it has been used in the removal of a seques- 
trum of the lower jaw painlessly, and in 
repulsion, there is no flinching from the 
blows of the mallet or chisel. Nerve- 


blocking should be carried out in every 


dental case. 

1. Local Anesthesia 
H. E. Bemis, Ames, Iowa. J.A.V.M.A., Vol. 
LI, 1917, p. 188. 

2. Dental Anesthesia in the Dog. E. R. 
Frank, Kansas State Agriculture College, Man- 
hattan, Kans. J.A.V.M.A., Vol. LXIII, 1928, 
p. 232. 

3. The Haver-Glover Monthly Messenger, Vol. 
IX, No. 1, 1934. 


in Animal Dentistry. 


Ray Huntsberger. 
Middletown, N. Y. 
ee ee 


Spent Bone Black 


This mineral supplement for stock 
feeding is a by-product or refuse from 
the sugar and oil refining industries. 
When bones are heated in closed retorts, 
similar to those used for making coke 
from coal, the residual charcoal is known 
as bone black (animal charcoal). After 
the bone black has been used for some 
time by refineries for decolorizing their 
products it is turned on to the market 
for either fertilizer uses or for animal 


feeding. 
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Factors Causing Dystocia 


Dystocia is an important phenomenon 
to the dairyman, the herdsman, and to the 
veterinarian. In the past much emphasis 
has been placed on the treatment of this 
condition while the causative factors have 
been overlooked. This particular branch 
of veterinary science presents many fasci- 
nating phases. A brief discussion of some 
of the main causes of these pathological 
presentations may prove of interest. 

The improper breeding of animals pre- 
sents the first basic cause of dystocia. 
Heredity bears a burden which cannot be 
overlooked. The Boston terrier and the 
bulldog of other types give us the most 
startling aspect of this factor. The cra- 
nium has been bred out of proportion to 
the maternal pelvis and mechanical ob- 
struction has followed. Hydrocephalus is 
the result of this in-breeding which in 
many instances is the etiological factor 
both in the hydrocephalus and in lower- 
ing the function of the nervous system. 
This nervous depression tends toward 


suppressed fecundity. Caesarian section 
has been the salvation in many cases; 
embryotomy has aided in the removal of 
others. 

In the dairy herds incest has caused 


some severe defects. The dam and sire 
may be genitally sound, but the in-breed- 
ing causes anatomical defects which re- 
sult in dystocia even though the dams be 
functionally fertile. The ducts of Miiller 
often show aberations in growth and de- 
velopment resulting in uterus uhicornis, 
double cervix, and double uterus or both. 
The desire to bring together too closely 
particular blood lines often proves disas- 
trous, since undesirable qualities as well 
as the desirable are intensified, and the 
undesirable may prove mortal, thus de- 
feating the improvement. 

The third major cause is pathological 
ovulation. In general, twinning in uni- 
parous animals indicates disease and is a 
precursor of sterility in many instances. 
The, anatomy of the bovine uterine horns 
tends to cause the twin fetuses to lie more 
or less in contact, and at term to present 
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together. The mare with her more spa- 
cious uterine horns holds the twins in less 
apposition, but both also tend to present 
simultaneously with fatal results. 

In dairy heifers we observe the fourth 
cause, which we classify as the condition 
of juvenile genital organs. This condition 
is first noted when the heifers are exam- 
ined for pregnancy, sterility, or dystocia. 
Ovulation usually takes place about the 
sixth month in this class of dairy animal. 
Those individuals which have suffered 
from diarrhea, poor feeding, chronic 
pneumonia, and other diseases of the 
young are very apt to be underdeveloped 
in their genital tracts. The outstanding 
sign is the abnormally small vulva. Upon 
examination the cervix, uterus and ova- 
ries are also found to be much smaller 
than normal. The present highly artifi- 
cial methods of raising calves, with poor 
hygiene and feeding procedures as con- 
tributors, seems to malform the young 
heifer with dangerous sequelae. 

Breeding young, sexually immature fe- 
males may be considered as the next 
cause. It is hard to draw a fine division 
point between the immature heifers and 
those with juvenile genital organs. The 
normal dairy heifer ovulates at six months 
and bears her first calf at three years; 
breeding these animals to calve prior to 
this age is inadvisable. The small size 
of the genital tract and the severe drain 
on the young growing dam are conducive 
to dystocia. 

The sire is well taken as the next cause. 
There is a common belief that a large sire 
bred to a small dam will result in a severe 
dystocia. Basically this view is unsound 
and has never been fully authenticated. 
The usual exciting cause has not been 
sought in these cases. However, when a 
large bull is bred to an immature or 
poorly raised heifer with small genitals, 
as discussed previously, the chances for 
a pathological presentation are much 
greater. 

The examination of the sire is impor- 
tant also. A diseased sire predisposes the 
entire herd which he serves to infection 
with resulting dystocia. 
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Vigorous females are not as prone to 
pathological presentations as are their 
less healthy sisters. Any element or con- 
dition which lowers the natural resistance 
of the dam, such as poor feeding, im- 
proper housing, poor sanitation, and lack 
of exercise will predispose to unnatural 
calving at term. Bacteria, many of which 
are present in a non-pathogenic state in 
the vagina, uterus, cervix and oviducts 
and also-the blood stream, readily be- 
come ruthless pathogens when the resis- 
tance of the dam is lowered. The ovum 
is endangered when the endometrium be- 
comes involved and the uterine mem- 
branes and fetus are later vitally con- 
cerned. Again dystocia is foreseen. 

Williams states that, “Dystocia is a 
natural result of the pathology of the 
reproductive organs and the fetus. In so 
far as the causes may be identified and 
removed dystocia is preventable. If the 
cause is not recognizable, or being recog- 
nizable, is not eliminated, dystocia ensues 
and the veterinary obstetrician must ap- 
ply his skill to its amelioration or cure.” 

D. S. Stevenson. 

Akron, Ohio. 
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Rickets—Historical 


Rickets was established as a definite 
disease by the studies of Glisson in 1650, 
but little was known about the exact na- 
ture of the disease until 1885, when Pom- 
mer made his extensive studies of rachi- 
tic bones. Palm, in 1890, made a geo- 
graphic study of the incidence of rickets, 
recommended the removal of rachitic 
children from large towns to sunny lo- 
calities and set forth the value of sun- 
light in the treatment of rickets. Al- 
though Bucholz, in 1904, reported favor- 
able results from treatments with arti- 
ficial light, his findings attracted little 
attention. Huldschinsky reported in 1919 
and 1920 on the specific curative action of 
ultraviolet rays from a mercury vapor 
quartz lamp and his findings were con- 
firmed in 1920 and 1921 by Hess and 
Unger and others. 


Diseased Animals a 


Hazard for Man 


Unless precautions are taken, those 
whose occupations bring them in close 
contact with meats, hides and bones are 
in some danger of being infected by the 
materials they work in. Tuberculosis of 
the hand in butchers has been known for 
a long time. It sometimes goes by the 
name butcher’s tubercle. In certain parts 
of the country undulant fever is fairly 
prevalent among butchers, raw meat ap- 
pearing to be more important than raw 
milk in spreading the disease. Much of 
the tularemia is found among rabbit 
skinners. Human anthrax is not fre- 
quently encountered, but a large part of 
those who have it are handlers of hide 
and hair. Glanders, actinomycosis, ma- 
lignant edema are diseases which man 
gets from association with animals or 
handling animal products. 

An addition to the list has been made 
through experience in a Virginia button 
factory. The factory makes buttons out 
of bones shipped to them from various 
parts of the world. One of the most pre- 
valent diseases in hogs is known as 
swine erysipelas. 

It was not known that the bacillus was 
as tenacious of life as was demonstrated 
by this button factory experience. The 
bones used in button factories are from 
animals long since dead. They have been 
exposed to drying, to sunlight, and to 
other influences that disease bacteria do 
not stand well. . 

Doctor McGinnes investigated an out- 
break of erysipeloid for the Virginia 
health department. This epidemic in- 
volved 210 persons who worked for ten 
months or less in a bone button factory. 
Epidemiologic study showed the disease 
to be due to the bacillus of swine erysipelas. 
The bacillus was found in the bones 
used in the factory, in the bone 
dust, and in the steep water as well as 
in the lesions of the persons infected with 
the disease—W. A. Evans in the Chicago 
Tribune. 
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Rupture of the Bladder 


T IS difficult to obtain references 
I concerning rupture of the bladder. 

The various textbooks on surgery 
give a very meager account of it or men- 
tion it not at all. Pathology texts ignore 
it, texts on medicine books do not even 
consider it. 

Is this condition really so rare? In my 
short experience I have observed two 
cases of rupture of the bladder due to 
chronic ulceration, causing a weakness 
of the bladder wall with resultant rup- 
ture. Of this condition, namely rupture 
due to ulcers, I can find no mention in 
veterinary textbooks. 

Both of the cases that I have seen 
occurred within a year. I shall attempt 
to describe them. The first was that 
of a six-year-old mare: She had been 
ailing for four or five days; no urine 
had been passed. The clinical manifesta- 
tions were the common ones of peritoni- 
tis; namely, dullness, intermittent colic 
and anxious, staring expression with con- 
gestion of the mucosa. At first the an- 
imal had a slight temperature but that at 
length became normal, and on the fourth 
day was subnormal, a grave sign. - The 
pulse was high at first but gradually fell. 
Respirations were about normal, perhaps 
a trifle slow. The mare had not eaten 
for three or four days but had shown 
considerable thirst. There was some 
soreness over the abdomen which was 
nuliceably distended. The mare died on 
the fourth day, and along with the usual 
findings of peritonitis there was an enor- 
mous quantity of urine in the abdominal 
cavity. On examination the bladder 
showed an ulcer about three-quarter 
inch in diameter, situated on the fundus. 
Its thick, grey margins indicated chronic- 
ity. The bladder had a rent of consider- 
able length extending from either side 
of the ulcer. 

The second case occurred on a three- 
year-old, grade, Guernsey bull. This 
animal had shown spasmodic, colicky 
symptoms for four or five days with in- 
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termittent dullness and a tendency to- 
ward recumbency. There was suppres- 
sion of urine and distention of the abdo- 
men. A dull, splashing sound could be 
heard on percussion. Anorexia was com- 
plete. The intestine showed a consider- 
able degree of paralysis. The contrac- 
tions of the rumen were infrequent and 
weak. This was probably due to the in- 
toxication. An autopsy was performed 
and upon opening the peritoneal cavity 
an enormous quantity of fluid gushed 
out. This was unmistakably urine. The 
quantity was estimated at fifteen gallons, 
The bladder showed the same condition 
as that of the bladder of the previous 
case, but the ulcer was greater in diam- 
eter and the vast rent in the wall was 
larger. Probably rupture due to ulcera- 
tion of the bladder is the rarest of all 
causes. Pathologists could arrive at no 
explanation. 

What may be a quite common cause 
is rupture due to blocking of the outlet 
of the bladder. This may be due to 


tumors (such as carcinomas), calculi, or 


twisting of the bladder so as to obstruct 
the outlet. I have never observed this 
condition and one textbook on diseases 
of small animals was the only place 
where I was able to find it discussed, al- 
though the Journal of Comparative Pathol- 
ogy and Therapeutics gives a brief account 
of it, as follows: 

“The urine retained in the bladder 
gradually accumulates. The animal be- 
comes dull or comatose with trembling 
of the muscles and a decrease in pulse, 
respiration and temperature. The animal 
quiets down and pain seems to have dis- 
appeared. The abdomen is sensitive and 
palpation causes the animal to evidence 
pain. The organ ruptures within two or 
three days. These are the symptoms of 
uremic poisoning. The animal then dies 
in a coma within a few hours.” 

It must be remembered that a dis- 
tended bladder is easily ruptured when 
the animal is subjected to blows. This 
sometimes happens when dogs are struck 
by cars. It is well to remember this 
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point in dealing with large animals when 
they are cast. The bladder, if distended, 
should be emptied by catheterization so 
as to void its rupture when the animal 


i 2 





URETHRAL CALCULI 

Top: Urethral rupture with distension of 
the sheath and adjacent tissue. Center: Rup- 
ture of the bladder with distension of the ab- 
domen; also edema of the sheath and sur- 
roundings. Lower left: Rupture of the blad- 
der and distension of the abdomen—“water 
belly.” Lower right: Rupture of the urethra 
and infiltration of the sheath and surround- 
ing tissue with urine. 


strikes the ground. This may avoid some 
embarrassing situations. Rupture of the 
bladder in small animals in an attempt to 
empty it by manipulation before oper- 
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ation has been reported. This should be 
borne in mind and the bladder pressed 
upon with caution. 

Frost reports rupture of the bladder in 
a mare due to injury from a_ broom- 
handle which had been maliciously thrust 
into the vagina. He also reports rupture 
of bladder in sheep due to calculi. 

Gibbons observed a case in a bull. Un- 
til within a few hours of death the owner 
had failed to report that the bull had not 
passed urine since the onset. Autopsy 
revealed the organ to be split its entire 
length and further search revealed a 
calculus lodged near the S-shaped curve 
of the penis. 

It is probable that rupture of the blad- 
der is not met with to any great extent 
in veterinary practice, except in feeder 
steers and wethers, but it does occur. 

C. P. Murray. 

Glen Falls, N. Y. 
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Talk Not Always Cheap 


“Talk is cheap”? Sometimes it’s the 
most expensive pastime a man indulges 
in. Nature provided man with two arms, 
two legs and two eyes—in fact spare 
parts of most everything except special 
equipment he should use with care. And 
a tongue should be used with great cau- 
tion. Recently a farmer talked a few of 
his neighbors into using a “hog cholera 
cure” in which he had implicit faith— 
although he had never tried it. The secret 
and mysteriously potent formula was 
given him gratis by a tramp he had given 
a few meals. It would have been an ex- 
cellent remedy except that it neither pre- 
vented nor cured cholera. The sad part 
is, that cholera broke out in the neighbor- 
hood and misplaced faith in the “cholera 
cure,” caused delay in getting competent 
help, and many suffered unnecessary 
losses. Talk may be cheap, but several 
in that community think otherwise. The 
laborer—and veterinarian—is worthy of 
his hire. 

Mark Welsh. 

College Park, Md. 





Do You Remember? 


1. Question. What are the functions 
of placental villi? 

Answer. The primary function of villi 
in the placenta is to expose a greater area 
of the fetal membranes to contact with 
the mother’s blood for the purposes of 
nutrition and excretion; a secondary 
function is that of support, or attachment 
to the wall of the uterus. 

2. Q. Name the three primary germ 
layers in the embryo. 

A. The three germ layers are: the ecto- 
derm or outer layer, the mesoderm or 
middle layer, and the endoderm or inner 
layer. 

3. Q. From which germ layers are each 
of the following derived: connective tis- 
sue, lens of the eye, liver, nervous tissue, 
peritoneum, striped muscle and the thy- 
mus gland? 

A. Connective tissue is derived from 
the mesoderm, or more specifically, the 
mesenchyme; the lens of the eye develops 
from the ectoderm; the liver from the en- 
doderm; nervous tissue from the ecto- 
derm; the peritoneum from the meso- 
derm ; striped muscle from the mesoderm ; 
and the thymus gland develops from the 
endoderm. 

4. Q. What are the successive centers 
of hemopoiesis in the fetus? 

A. The first blood cells are formed in 
the yolk sac as “blood islands”; later, 
many cells may be formed from. the mes- 
enchyme; next, the liver becomes a very 
important center of blood formation; 
somewhat later the spleen and lymphatics 
are sufficiently developed to contribute 
various kinds of blood cells; the last but 
most important and permanent of the 
hemopoietic organs is the red bone mar- 
row which remains the most important 
center of blood cell formation in the adult. 

5. Q. The Wolffian and Mullerian 
ducts are part of what system in the 
fetus? 

A. The Wolffian and Mullerian ducts 
in the fetus are part of the urogenital sys- 
tem. At first they are excretory in na- 
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_ ture, later the Wolffian duct develops into 


some of the male generative organs while 
the Mullerian duct changes into the oyi- 
ducts, the uterus and the vagina. 

6. Q. What are the following: (a) al- 
lantois; (b) anlage; (c) archenteron; (d) 
area opaca; (e) Graafian follicle; (f) 
histogeneses; (g) lateral fold; (h) mes- 
enchyme; (i) notochord; (j) oogenesis: 
(k) primitive streak; (1) somatopleure: 
(m) vegetal pole; (n) viviparous? 

A. The (a) allantois is a sac or diver- 
ticulum of the hind gut which functions 
as an embryonal organ of respiration and 
excretion; (b) an anlage is the first trace 
of any organ or part of an embryo; (c) 
the archenteron is the gut cavity in the 
embryo; (d) the area opaca is the darker, 
more peripheral part of the germinal tis- 
sue surrounding the embryo; (e) the 
Graafian follicle is that part of the outer, 
secretory portion of the ovary from which 
the ovum is produced and developed; (f) 
histo-genesis is the differentiation of the 
cells of the germ layers into the tissues 
of various organs; (g) the lateral fold is 
that part of the somatopleure which 
bends upward and medially over the em- 
bryo ta. take part in the formation of the 
amniorand chorion; (h) mesenchyme is 
that ‘type. of undifferentiated mesoderm 
froma #ch all connective tissue is 
form@@* (i) the notochord is that part of 
the mesoderm in the embryo from which 
the axial skeleton develops; (j) oogenesis 
is the production and development of the 
egg cell; (k) the primitive streak is a 
linear condensation of the cells in the 
caudal end of the germinal area to form 
the first trace of the embryo; (1) the som- 
atopleure is the body wall of the embryo, 
or the outer or upper layer of the meso- 
derm combined with the ectoderm which 
covers it; (m) the vegetal pole is that ex- 
tremity of the ovum which contains the 
food yolk, in contrast to the other extrem- 
ity or animal pole which contains the 
germ; (n) viviparous describes animals 
whose young are born alive. 

Akron, Ohio. Wesley O. Keefer. 
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Surgical Treatment of 
Fistulous Withers 


The term fistula of the withers is used to 
describe any of a number of conditions re- 
sulting in an enlargement in this one region. 

The primary lesions may be a chronic in- 
flammation of the ligament due to parasitic 
invasion, followed by an inflammation of the 
supra-spinous bursa, which underlies the 
ligamentum nuchae. Bruising is probably an 
important contributing factor. The possibil- 
ity of blood or lymph-borne infection local- 
izing at this point is also recognized. The in- 
flammation produces an increase in the 
amount of fluid which leads to a distention 
of the bursa. It may be unilateral or bi- 
lateral. 

In preparing for the operation the patient 
should be fasted for six to ten hours to in- 
sure an empty stomach. The procedure to 
be followed after this should be somewhat 
as follows: Administer 1%-2 ounces of 
chloral hydrate in a quart of warm water 
via the stomach tube. Then shave the en- 


tire region of the withers and prepare the 
general body surface around this area to 
control dust or filth contamination during 
the operation. Confine the animal in stocks, 


on the ground or table. A curved probe 
pointed bistoury, a sharp scalpel, and a few 
pairs of artery forceps are all the instru- 
ments that are needed. Local anesthesia can 
now be applied to the operative area and the 
operations can begin as the general anes- 
thesia is probably in effect by this time. 
Make a linear incision on the lateral as- 
pect of the region about midway between 
the proximal end of the scapula and the 
highest part of the withers beginning at a 
point about midway of the enlargement, and 
continue backward and downward, so that the 
posterior end of the incision is farther from 
the median line than the anterior end. Carry 
the incision through the skin and inflamma- 
tory tissue, down upon the expanded portion 
of the ligament. Remove all of the ligament 
that is found to be diseased, and then search 
for necrotic spines of the vertebrae and re- 
move any found. If any pockets are found 
which are not drained by the incision, make 


counter openings wherever necessary. This 
may be done easily with the probe-pointed 
bistoury. Sometimes it is necessary to make 
an incision on the forward half of the en- 
largement; this is done in the same way 
excepting that the incision is carried for- 
ward and downward and away from the 
median line. Enlarge the incisions enough 
so that ample time will be allowed for drain- 
age before healing of the skin takes place. 
Operate the opposite side in the same man- 
ner if both sides are involved. Do not make 
any incision extend across the median line. 
After granulation the edges of the wound 
across the median line tend to turn in and 
do not heal. A longitudinal incision on the 
median line is likewise bad because the 
weight of the skin on the sides of the 
shoulders keeps the edges apart. 


Control any profuse skin hemorrhage 
with the artery forceps. Pack the cavities 
with strips of gauze saturated with boric acid 
or “B. F. I.” powder. Allow the end of the 
gause to protrude from the upper opening. 
Now place a suture through the skin and 
the gauze to keep the pack in place and to 
exclude any dust or infection. After forty- 
eight hours remove the suture and the pack. 
Granulation tissue has now commenced to 
form and healing is taking place. Wipe out 
the cavities with dry cotton. Do not irrigate 
this wound. Apply a small amount of tinc- 
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ture of iodine on a cotton swab. Keep the 
drainage free, clean the external surface of 
the wound. A little vaseline applied to the 
skin and hair of the shoulder region and 
the leg is a great help in keeping the dried 
necrotic exudate of the wound from adher- 
ing to the skin and hair. 

Following this method of treatment it is 
possible to operate upon fistulas of the with- 
ers and intrust most of the after care to the 
owner. The results are usually highly satis- 
factory. 

Rudolph Steffen. 

Horsehéads, N. Y. 

oo & # 


The Prevalence of 
True Sweeny 


Sweeny may be defined as the condi- 
tion resulting from the paralysis of the 
prescapular nerve which produces an 
atrophy of the subscapular and supraspi- 
natus muscles of the shoulder. The 


atrophy may be in various degrees of in- 
tensity ; from an almost imperceptible di- 


minution in the size of the shoulder, to 
the most bony, wasted flatness, where the 
outline of the scapula is nearly as well 
seen as in the skeleton itself. Some writ- 
ers call this condition shoulder-slip. It is 
very difficult to determine the prevalence 
of true sweeny. Horsemen consider 
atrophy of the shoulder muscles due to 
almost any cause, as sweeny. One of the 
older authors states, “Sweenied shoulders 
are more often due to disease below the 
fetlock than to affections above the el- 
bow.” This is obviously an impossibility 
in true sweeny. 

There are various causes of true 
sweeny. Pressure from ill-fitting collars, 
especially in young horses, is believed 
to be the chief cause. Injuries such as 
kicks and other traumas are also given 
as causes. It is not always the fault of 
the owner that the collar causes pressure 
on the prescapular nerve. A collar may 
be fitted to a colt one day, and one week 
later one would not believe it could have 
possibly fitted the animal. A young horse, 
fat, soft and unaccustomed to work, if put 
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in at heavy work, such as plowing, for a 
a week will lose considerable weight, the 
shoulders will shrink, and the collar will 
no longer fit. This removes the guilt of 
a misfitting collar from carelessness of 
the owner and puts it upon his ignorance. 

Many horsemen are under the impres- 
sion that any atrophy of the shoulder is 
true sweeny and due to a paralysis of the 
prescapular nerve. This is incorrect. 
More than 70 per cent of the cases of 
atrophy of the shoulder muscles is due to 
some other cause. The statement made 
in the first paragraph may be corrected, 
therefore, to: “Atrophied shoulders are 
more often due to disease below the fet- 
locks than affections above the elbow.” 

A farmer in the vicinity of Ithaca had 
a roan gelding go lame. A “jockey” who 
lived in the neighborhood, saw the horse 
a week later. At this time the shoulder 
muscles were somewhat atrophied and 
the diagnosis of sweeny was made imme- 
diately. The horse was treated by blis- 
tering over the region of the atrophied 
shoulder muscles. The case did not im- 
prove with this treatment, and so a very 
powerful blister was applied. Still the 
horse did not improve. One month from 
the time the horse was noticed to be 
lame, and a veterinarian was called. He 
found a stub of wood about two inches 
long in the sole of the foot at the point 
of the frog. When the stub was removed 
the characteristic black, odoriferous pus 
shot out as though it was under a great 
pressure. The foot was treated in the 
proper way, the owner instructed to wash 
all the blisttering ointment from the ani- 
mal’s shoulder, and to treat the shoulder 
with an antiseptic emollient. In this case 
the shoulder had been blistered so se- 
verely that a collar could not be used on 
the horse for six.weeks. Had the proper 
diagnosis been made at the first sign of 
lameness the horse could have _ been 
worked every day, instead of being laid 
up for two and a half months. Many 
practitioners have seen similar cases. 
Early veterinary writers called such cases 
“chest founder.” 


Clyde, N. Y. Erwin H. Jones. 
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Pulling Contests 


Pulling contests were started purely as 
a scientific study of horses and mules. 
The Iowa State Experiment Station agri- 
cultural engineers invented and patented 
the dynamometer, and the Horse and 
Mule Association of America cooperated 
with the experiment station in tests 
which were continued for six months in 
both 1922 and 1923, during which tests, 
horses hauled loads 20 miles each day 
over gravel roads. These loads ran as 
high as 10 tons part of the time. 

In conjunction with these tests, it was 
decided to hold some other short period 
tests to determine how big a load horses 
and mules could pull in an emergency, 
and how many horse power they could 
exert. 

Engineers thought the limit was about 
10 horse power per pair. The tests 
showed that any good pair could exert 
20 horse power and many good pairs 
have exerted from 25 to 30 horse power 
for short periods. 

Measurements have been taken and the 
characteristics of great pulling pairs 
studied, to determine what things are 
common to the horses or mules possess- 
ing greatest draft power. Out of these 
studies it has been determined that 
weight, great heart girth, correctly set 
feet and legs, and massive muscles, 
especially in the loin and hind quarters, 
are common characteristics which can be 
seen; but of equal importance is some- 
thing which cannot be seen nor meas- 
ured, which men call “courage,” “deter- 
mination” or the “never die spirit” which 
will not brook defeat, and which leads 
horses to give the last ounce of strength 
that is in them, whether on the race 
track or in pulling contests. This uncon- 
querable spirit which makes winners, in 
men or in horses, is something that horse- 
men are seeking to develop in their own 
horses, by breeding from the strains that 
have been proved, in actual test, to pos- 
sess unquenchable courage—Wayne Dins- 
more. 
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Improved Horse Breeding 


There are almost 12 million horses and 
nearly 5 million mules on farms. Every 
farmer and every farm boy is interested 
in them. Constructive work which will 
bring about improvement in the type of 
horses and mules bred and raised will be 
of direct financial benefit to farmers who 
are fortunate enough to secure such bet- 
ter animals; for it costs no more to raise 
a good horse than a poor one, and the 
good animal does more effective work at 


less cost. 
ve oe ee 


Garbage Poisoning in 
Swine 


“The love of money is the root of all 
evil,” so says the Good Book. It’s a vice 
that’s surprisingly common, however. 


But like virtue, is often its own reward. 
A city-bred man recently got a bad case 
of “easy money fever,” which usually de- 
prives the victim of his good judgment. 
He hired a colored man to haul garbage 


a round trip of thirty miles to feed about 
fifty hogs. If the shoats gained as much 
as a pound a day, the gross returns would 
be about $3.50 and the gross costs would 
be about the same. This would leave the 
rich garbage smell that perfumed the at- 
mosphere as profit. Unfortunately, the 
truck driver got in a battle with old John 
Barleycorn and was knocked for a three- 
day loss on his pay check. The garbage, 
in the meantime, soured, fermented, 
molded, and putrified as well as devel- 
oped innumerable maggots. Strangely, 
even the hardy hogs could not stand such 
a diet and several died. The owner, with 
a little encouragement, started figuring 
actual costs and possible returns on the 
venture, and decided there is little gold 
in garbage. The hogs left are now on 
grain and pasture—an old-fashioned, but 
safe way to raise pigs and profits. Hog 
cholera is not the only menace of the 
garbage-fed hog, even though it is the 
chief danger. 


College Park, Md. Mark Welsh. 
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The Viability of 
Streptococci 
of Mastitis 


C. S. BRYAN, East Lansing, Michigan 


Section of Bacteriology, Michigan 
Agricultural Experiment Station 


HE prevalence as well as the seri- 
ousness of infectious mastitis in 
dairy herds has made this disease 
one of the most important veterinary 
problems with which the dairyman must 
deal. It is for this reason that information 
concerning the manner in which the inféc- 
tion may be spread is valuable. It is 
known that the infectious organisms may 
leave the infected cow and be found in a 
living state in her environment.j The 
viability of such organisms determines the 
time during which they may be a source 
of danger if they gain entrance to the 
udders of non-infected cows. 

Various members of the streptococcus 
group of organisms have been isolated 
from cases of infectious mastitis. To date 
no one classification has been entirely sat- 
isfactory in the naming of these bacteria ; 
for this reason mention is made of them as 
alpha, beta, or gamma type on blood agar. 
This work was undertaken to determine 
the viability of streptococci of mastitis 
in some of the environmental conditions 
that they may be subjected to, upon being 
eliminated by an infected cow. 


Procedure 


The viability of alpha, beta and gamma 
types of streptococci of mastitis was de- 
termined when these organisms were ex- 
posed to drying and when mixed with 
sand, soil, burlap sacking, and tap water. 

*Journal article No. 189 (n. 8s.) from the Mich. Agri. 


Exp. Sta. 
{VETERINARY MEDICINE, 29:9, Sept., 1934, p. 384. 
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Ten-gram amounts of sand and fertile soil 
were placed in test tubes and sterilized, 
at 180° C. for one hour. Ten cubic centi- 
meter amounts of tap water were placed 
into test tubes and sterilized by autocla\ 
ing at 15 pounds pressure for 30 minutes. 
The burlap sacking was cut into pieces 
two inches square, placed in petri dishes 
and sterilized at 180° C. for one hour. 


A series composed of a tube each of 
sand, soil, tap water and burlap sacking 
was then inoculated with two cubic centi- 
meters of 24-hour broth culture. Four 
drops were also placed in a sterile test 
tube. Similar series of materials were 
each inoculated with the alpha, beta, and 
gamma types of streptococci of mastitis. 
Sufficient tubes were prepared to permit 
daily cultural examinations to be made. 


Tubes and petri dishes similar to the 
above were prepared and each one inocu- 
lated with two cubic centimeters of nu- 
trient free suspension of the streptococci. 
This nutrient free suspension was ob- 
tained by growing the streptococci in 
dextrose veal infusion broth (pH 7.3), 
washing the cells free of nutrient material 
and suspending in sterile distilled water 
equal in amount to the original volume of 
the broth culture. 


A series of the materials was also in- 
oculated with two cubic centimeters of a 
broth culture of Brucella suis to simulate 
the work reported by Cameron? and thus 
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to serve as a check on the technique of 
the method used in this work. In the ex- 
amination for the presence of viable Brucella 
suis liver infusion broth (pH 6.8) was em- 
ployed. The organism was recovered 
and identified as the one used to inoculate 
the various materials. 

These tubes and petri dishes were held 
at room temperature (approximately 22° 
C.) during the course of the experiment. 
This is similar to the temperatures en- 
countered in the dairy barns. 


Results and Discussion 


The streptococci used in this experi- 
ment were isolated from active cases of 
infectious mastitis. The results obtained 
in two separate runs, in which broth cul- 
tures were used to inoculate the mate- 
rials, are presented in table 1. In each 
case, one of the blood agar types of strep- 
tococci was used to inoculate a series of 
tubes. The findings were similar for the 
three types and thus, the one table serves 
to indicate the results obtained. 


Table 1. Period of viability of alpha, 
beta, and gamma streptococci of mastitis 
when two cubic centimeters of broth culture 
was used to inoculate the various materials 


under study. 
First Second 


Trial Trial 


Saat 190 Oe) .44..... 58 days 66 days 
Soil (10 gm.) — a 
Burlap sacking ae ae 
Tap water (10 cc.)...... 58 ” 66 ” 
Sterile tube (4 drops)... 2 ™ 


The question might be raised as to 
what effect the nutrient material of the 
broth cultures had in maintaining viabil- 


ity of the streptococci. To arrive at an 
answer to this question nutrient free sus- 
pensions of the bacteria were used in re- 
peating the above work. The results 
obtained are presented in table 2. 

Table 2. Period of viability of alpha, 
beta and gamma types of streptococci of 
mastitis when two cubic centimeters of 
nutrient free suspension was used to in- 
oculate the various materials under study. 
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First Second 

Trial Trial 
Sand (10 gm.) 66 days 60 days 
Soil (10 gm.) = ec 
Burlap sacking . * 
Tap water (10 cc.) ee * 
Sterile tube (4 drops)... s.* 

As before similar results were obtained 
in the case of the three blood agar types 
of streptococci. The results are, there- 
fore, given collectively in table 2. The 
data presented indicate that the presence 
or absence of nutrient materials had no 
influence on the length of time during 
which the organisms remained viable. 

As previously mentioned part of the 
work reported by Cameron was repeated 
to check the writer’s technique. These 
results are presented in table 3. 

Table 3. Period of viability of Brucella 
suis when two cubic centimeters of broth 
culture were used to inoculate the various 
materials under study. The results reported 
by Cameron are given for the sake of com- 
parison. 

Writer Cameron 


Burlap sacking 
Tap water 
Sterile tube 

The data presented in table 3 confirm the 
work of Cameron and permit some com- 
parison of these results with those reported 
for the streptococci of mastitis. 

Seelman and Siemonsen?, Schmidt-Hoens- 
dorf and Schmidt*®, Seelman*, Klimmer and 
Haupt®, Frost and Hadley®, and Miller’ have 
demonstrated that infectious mastitis can be 
induced experimentally by placing suspen- 
sions of streptococci into the teat, or by 
milking with hands wetted with streptococ- 
cus-infected milk, or by stabling normal 
cows on infected straw. If the infection can 
be experimentally produced with such ease 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that the in- 
fection follows such channels with the same 
ease in its natural spread. The data pre- 
sented in this report give us more definite 
knowledge concerning the potential danger 
in permitting streptococcus-infected cows to 
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remain in a susceptible herd. It also 
gives us some information as to the period 
of time that must elapse, after eliminating 
the streptococcus-infected cows to guard 
against contaminated materials, being pos- 
sible sources of infection. The writer* has 
previously reported on the streptocci con- 
tamination of dairy barns, which gives 
some idea as to the situation found in dairy 
barns housing infected cows. 


Summary 
1. Alpha, beta and gamma types of strep- 
tococci of mastitis manifested similar resis- 
tance to the devitalizing factors to which 
they were subjected. 
2. Streptococci of mastitis remained via- 
ble for: 
(a) Sixty-six days in sand when inoc- 
ulated with broth culture and 66 days 
when inoculated with nutrient free sus- 
pension. 
(b) Eight days in soil when inoculated 
with broth culture and 10 days when 
inoculated with nutrient free suspen- 
sion. 
(c) Eight days in burlap sacking when 
inoculated with broth culture and 8 
days when inoculated with nutrient 
free suspension. 
(d) Sixty-six days in tap water when 
inoculated with broth culture and 65 
days when inoculated with nutrient 
free suspension. 
(e) Eight days in sterile tubes (4 
drops) when inoculated with broth cul- 
ture and 5 days when inoculated with 
nutrient free suspension. 
. Brucella suis remained viable for : 
(a) One hundred and twenty days in 
sand. 
(b) Forty-six days in soil. 
(c) Five days in burlap sacking. 
(d) Seventy-seven days in tap water. 
(e) One hundred twenty-one days 
when four drops were dried in sterile 
tubes. 
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Plague 


Returning Crusaders brought the 
Black Death to England in their wake. 
In 1348 one-fourth the population suc- 
cumbed to its dreadful ravages. It struck 
swiftly. One day a patient would be in 
his usual health; within a few hours he 
would be consumed with a burning fever 
and show marked swelling of the lym- 
phatic glands. Often within twelve 
hours, or at the longest three days, the 
patient was dead. 

It is no wonder the population was 
terror-stricken. Dwellers in cities and 
towns, if able, rushed to the country. 

If a member of a family were stricken, 
the infected house was barricaded and a 
sign placed on the door: “Lord, have 
mercy on us.” Carts rumbled along the 
streets, the drivers calling out, “Bring 
out your dead,” whereat dead bodies 
were hastily handed out of the lower 
doors or passed from an upper window 
to the waiting improvised hearses. The 
remains were taken to great pits, thrown 
in pell-mell and covered. 

Streets were deserted, shops closed, 
and houses stank with the unnursed dying 
and dead. All dogs, as nearly as pos- 
sible, were killed, but this only increased 
the danger, for the hungry rats fed on 
the dead carcasses, propagated tremen- 
dously and spread the plague——The Blood- | 
less Phlebotomist. 
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Mastitis Control in the 
New York City Mik Shed 


ASTITIS probably causes a 
M greater loss to the dairyman 

than any other disease affecting 
dairy cattle. The progressive milk pro- 
ducer realizes that this condition prevail- 
ing in his herd lessens the amount of his 
milk check considerably and in conse- 
quence makes every effort to remove it. 
No rules or laws are necessary to com- 
pel a dairyman of this type to check the 
condition of his cow’s udders. The de- 
decrease in his milk check caused by a 
high bacterial count soon calls his atten- 
tion to the seriousness of this condition. 
Unfortunately all dairymen are not of the 
progressive type. A record sheet show- 
ing the production of each animal in the 
herd is seldom seen in the majority of 
dairy farms in New York State. The pro- 
ducer is unable to tell which cows are 
good producers and which are boarders 
in his herd. For this type of producer 
laws must be formulated and rules and 
regulations rigidly enforced to clean his 
herd from disease. 


Many have been drawn into the tuber- 


culosis eradication campaign because 
their immediate losses from removal of 
milking animals from their herds are ab- 
sorbed by the state. Mastitis eradication 
presents a different picture to the owner. 
If he loses the use of a cow or a number 
of cows from his milking herd he alone 
must bear the cost. Convincing the in- 
telligent and progressive owner that he 
is really saving money by removing these 
disease-ridden, low-producing and_bac- 
teria-spreading animals from his herd is 
an easy matter. Convincing the ineffi- 
cient dairyman of this same _plainly- 
visible fact is next to impossible. Noth- 
ing but the cost of the condemned animal 
enters his mind. The damage inflicted 


By J. F. McCARTHY 
Courtland, New York 


on the healthy members of the milking 
line by these infected cows doesn’t reg- 
ister in his mind with the initial loss of 
the animal itself. After being forced to 
dispose of cows contaminated with in- 
fected udders and watching his milk 
check increase, not only from the addi- 
tion of low bacteria count premiums but also 
from an increased quantity of his milk, 
this same grumbler and dissenter will 
agree that the disposal of those animals 
was the best thing that had ever hap- 
pened to his herd. 

Many arguments have occurred in the 
past between the practicing veterinarian, 
who makes the annual examination of 
dairy herds for the milk-marketing com- 
panies and the New York City Board of 
Health and their representatives sent up- 
state to check the work of these private 
veterinary examiners. The greatest diffi- 
culty seemed to be that no rules had been 
made that stated the exact condition an 
udder must be in to cause the condemna- 
tion of the animal for further milking pur- 
poses. Many veterinarians were removed 
from the list of eligibles permitted to ex- 
amine dairies because they permitted 
cows to remain in the milking line that 
were removed by the city Board of Health 
representative in his check-up examina- 
tion. Muchill feeling followed, and finally 
a demonstration was organized and car- 
ried out at Cortland, N. Y., by Dr. D. H. 
Udall at the request of the New York City 
Board of Health. Dr. J. L. McAuliff 
chose the animals to be used from re- 
actors to the tuberculin test which were 
furnished by the state. 


Veterinarians from all sections of the 
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state arrived to try their hand at placing 
these animals in their proper classifica- 
tion of infected or non-infected individ- 
uals. Doctor Udall’s classification as out- 
lined in his book “The Practice of Veter- 
inary Medicine” was decided on as the 
official standard -in classifying the ani- 
mals. Many and varied were the findings 
reported by individuals making the exam- 
inations, showing clearly that many had 
little conception of the lesions of mas- 
titis. The results obtained from this test 
clearly indicated that some standard of 
classification must be adopted. All were 
instructed to learn well the Udall method 
of classification, and given a copy of the 
segregation and condemnation sheets for- 
mulated by the New York Board of 
Health for examination and criticism. A 
copy follows: 


Animals to Be Examined 


a. All milk cows. Both “in milk” and “dry.” 
b. Bulls in all herds not tuberculin tested. 
Animals Exempt from Examination 
a. All heifers, or animals that have never fresh- 
ened in al! herds. 
b. Bulls in all herds that have been tuberculin 
tested. 


Examination of Dry Cows and Additions 


All dry cows at pasture at time of regular ex- 
aminatjon must be examined before January first, 
of the following year, and reported on regular 
Veterinarian’s Certificate. All additional animals 
not exempt from examination added to herd unless 


accompanied by Veterinarian’s Certificate showing 


examination made within 30 days prior to purchase 
must be examined and a certificate filed at the milk- 
receiving station before milk can be included in 
the shipment. Such examination, in all cases, must 
be made not later than two weeks after the arrival 
on the farm. This examination must be reported 
on “individual cow certificate forms” which in- 
cludes a purchase statement to be signed by the 
dairyman. If certificate accompanies animal, a pur- 
chase statement on the certificate must be signed 
by the dairyman. 


Disposition of Unsound Animals 


Any animal found, upon examination to be suf- 
fering from any condition which, in the opinfon 
of the veterinarian, makes it unfit to produce milk 
for human consumption, or to remain in line with 
milk cows, must be segregated immediately from 
the rest of the herd and the milk withheld from 
shipment. All such animals must be recorded by 
the veterinarian as either “condemned” in cases of 
permanent unfitness, or “held for re-examination” 
in those cases where, in the opinion of the veteri- 
narian, the condition causing unfitness is of a 
temporary nature. In either case the veterinarian 
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must notify the dairymen to make immediate segre- 
gation. A statement signed by the dairyman show- 
ing segregation on the same day of examination 
must be made on a regular form to be used for 
such purpose. There must be a separate statement 
including description for each animal, which must 
be filed, by the veterinarian, with the ‘regular herd 
certificate, at the milk receiving station. All ani- 
mals recorded by the veterinarian as “condemned” 
must be removed from the farm within fourteen 
days after day of examination. The disposal state- 
ment must be placed on file at the milk-receiviny 
plant not later than the eighteenth day from day 
of examination, otherwise the milk supply from tlic 
entire dairy shall be excluded until such time as a 
satisfactory statement has been filed. 

All animals recorded by the veterinarian as “hel: 
for re-examination” may be kept on the farm 
(under segregation) and, without further veteri- 
nary examination, for a period not to exceed sixt) 
days. At the termination of the sixty-day period, 
providing recovery has not taken place in the 
meantime as determined by a veterinarian, such 
animals become automatically condemned and 
must be disposed of within the succeeding fourteen 
days. 

In the case of a valuable pure-bred animal that 
the owner wishes to keep for breeding purposes 
only, upon recommendation by the veterinarian, 
and after investigation and approval by the Official 
Departmental Inspector, the animal may be per- 
mitted to remain on the farm (under proper segre- 
gation) for a period of one year or until the next 
regular herd examination. Further extension of 
time for such an animal to be kept on the farm 
can be granted only upon a second recommenda- 
tion by the veterinarian on a reinvestigation and 
reapproval by the Official Departmental Inspector. 
All recommendations and approvals in such cases 
must be in writing and placed on file at the milk- 
receiving station with the veterinary certificate. 
All such animals must be ear-tagged and tag num- 
ber properly recorded. 


Cattle Dealer Dairies 


This class includes all dairies on farms where 
the practice of buying and selling cattle constitutes 
a definite business project, apart from the funda- 
mental business of producing and selling milk. All 
such dairies must comply with the following re- 
quirements : 


In addition to the regular herd certificate, every 
animal not exempt from examination must be re- 
corded on a “Veterinarian’s Individual Certificate 
Form” showing a complete description for iden- 
tification purposes. In connection with the regular 
herd examination, purchase statements on “Veteri- 
narian’s Individual Certificate Forms” need not be 
signed, but such statements must be signed in con- 
nection with arrival of all additional cows and 
bulls on the farm. 

All “additional” cows received on the farm, not 
accompanied by satisfactory veterinary certificate, 
must be kept segregated and milk withheld from 
shipment until an examination has been made by a 
veterinarian and all necessary records filed at the 
milk receiving station. 

No animal that has ever been condemned by any 
veterinarian, and no animal that has ever been 
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recorded as held for examination without having 
been re-examined and pronounced sound, and no 
animal suffering from any abnormal condition 
known to the owner which might make the milk 
unfit for human consumption shall be brought on 
to the farm. 


This program, if carried out to the ex- 
tent which is now being demanded by 
the New York City Board of Health, will 
materially improve the health conditions 
in most of New York State dairies. . Mas- 
titis will most surely be removed from 
its present position as the greatest eco- 
nomical loss to the dairyman. Great 
storms of protest will probably be raised 
by rigid enforcement of these rulings, 
but in the final analysis those protesting 
the loudest will undoubtedly be the ones 
to profit most through the compulsory 
weeding out of diseased animals from 
their herds. Possibly because of the 
present milk surplus the authorities seem 
inclined to enforce the regulations very 
strictly. 

2 A 4 : 7% 


"Seedy Belly" 


The term “seedy belly” is loosely used to 
mean off color of the belly-fat. When the 
patches of off-color branch like the structure 
of the gland and are dark, this is called 
black seed. It is caused by coloring matter 
which has the same origin as the black pig- 
ment in the skin and hair. It is for this 
reason that black seed is found only in black 
and red hogs which have black pigment in 
the skin, and not in white breeds. A red- 
dish discoloration of the gland is known as 
red seed. The red seed is due to congestion 
of blood in the gland and is not ordinary 
pigment. The mammary gland may have 
black seed or red seed alone, or the two may 
be together. The total annual loss to the 
packing industry from seedy belly amounts 
to roughly ten million dollars. Seedy cut 
and the losses it causes may be prevented 
by the use of white breeds of swine for 
bacon production, and by the slaughter of 
gilts of an early age (and lighter weight), 
before they have reached sexual maturity, 
or by spaying the gilts at an early age.— 
Univ. of Wis. Cir. No. 262. 


Treatment for Chorea 


Mutch® believes that calcium acetyl- 
salicylic acid (calcium aspirin) possesses 
the means of dealing simultaneously with 
the three etiologic factors of chorea: rheu- 
matism, nervous strain and calcium de- 
ficiency. It supplies an adequate amount 
of calcium, produces a useful sedative ef- 
fect on the brain, and combats the rheu- 
matic element if given in appropriate 
doses. It dissolves readily in water (1 
gm. dissolves in 5cc.) and forms a neu- 
tral solution suitable for administration 
by vein or subcutaneously, as well as by 
mouth. By crystallization from a solu- 
tion of calcium chloride a form of cal- 
cium acetylsalicylic acid is obtained with 
a stability approximately equal to that of 
the parent acetylsalicylic acid itself. The 
author’s nineteen patients were kept in 
bed. A light, mixed diet was given. The 
only drug employed (exclusive of aper- 
ients) was calcium acetylsalicylic acid 
(Coplans), dissolved in water and admin- 
istered by mouth. The average daily dose 
varied up to 45 grains (3 gm.) for a child 
12 years of age. The rapidity of response 
did not vary accurately with the original 
severity of the choreic movements; mild 
cases sometimes proved more resistant 
than severe ones. The attack was not 
registered as over until the condition had 
so far improved that an average medical 
man would have had difficulty in diag- 
nosing the case as one of chorea. Spon- 
taneous movements had ceased. Volun- 
tary movements were of average accur- 
acy, and the patient could sustain a 
steady grip of the hand for a minute or 
more without fluctuation. The average 
time taken to control the chorea was 
seventeen days, and the limits were seven 
to forty-six days, respectively. The drug 
diminished the discomforts of the pa- 
tients at all stages of treatment and did 
not produce any mental depression, un- 
due drowsiness or digestive derangement. 


%Mutch, N., Medicinal Treatment of Chorea (Calcium 


Aspirin), British Medical Journal Aug. 11, 1934. Abst. 
in Journal A. M. A. 108:14 Oct. 6, 1934. 
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Acetonemia in Milk Cows 


The rapid advancement in the knowl- 
edge of acetonemia in cows has proved 
one of the greatest helps to practitioners 
not only in this country but in others. It 
has been defined as: “a parturient disease 
of mature cows characterized by a hypo- 
glycemia, acetonuria, and acetonemia.” 
Research on the subject is still in prog- 
ress. The exact cause of acetonemia is 
unknown. It is thought to be due to de- 
ranged metabolism. The theory being 
that the carbohydrates are reduced to 
such a degree that complete oxidation of 
the fats cannot be carried to the final 
state of carbon dioxide and water. The 
fats are not carried beyond the stage of 
aceto-acetic acid and_ beta-oxybutyric 
acid. These are thrown into the blood 


stream and cause symptoms of acetone- 
mia to appear within eight to ten days 
after parturition or even later. The low- 
ering in the amount of carbohydrates is 
thought to be due to accelerated milk 


production. This has by many been ad- 
vanced as one of the causes of acetone- 
mia. Another theory advanced is that 
one of the autonomic nervous centers 
that control metabolism may be affected. 


The symptoms in this condition are 
relatively constant in each case. They 
are very similar to the symptoms of milk 
fever. In from one to several weeks after 
parturition there is a gradual loss of ap- 
petite and a rapid loss of condition. This 
rapid loss of condition is explained by an 
increase in the metabolism of proteins 
resulting from an impaired combustion of 
carbohydrates and reduced fuel value of 
the fats. In some cases the onset is sud- 
den and the course is marked by severe 
nervous symptoms, such as fear, excite- 
ment, involuntary movements, spasms, 
convulsions, and paresis. In a typical 
form the cow stands with the back arched, 
the head lowered and the eyes closed. 
She is reluctant to move or moves slowly. 
The course is somewhat like that of milk 
fever with a tendency to alternate with 
improvement and relapse. The eyes may 
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have a wild or staring expression. The 
pulse is normal except in unusually se- 
vere attacks and complications. In mild 
forms respirations may be shallow and 
slow. Respirations in typical severe cases 
is labored and deep with marked activity 
of the abdominal muscles. The heart beat 
is usually normal as is also the tempera- 
ture. There is an impaired appetite with 
a preference for filthy bedding. There is 
an absence of contractions of the rumen 
and peristalsis. Rumination is slow and 
infrequent. The feces are dry and shiny 
or they may be covered with mucous. 
At times the liver shows an increase in 
size and pain on percussion. Nervous 
symptoms are present in all cases to some 
extent and they may be very prominent. 
The peculiar standing attitude with 
arched back, lowered head, and _ half 
closed eyes is the result of a profound 
mental depression. When the animal is 
lying down the position may be identical 
to that of milk fever. One may see almost 
any type of nervous symptoms. Exami- 
nation of the urine reveals a marked in- 
crease of ketone bodies (acetone bodies) 
up to 1,250mg per 100cc of urine, as com- 
pared with the normal of seven milli- 
grams. There is.a similar increase of ace- 
tone in the blood where the normal is ap- 
proximately 3mg per cent. 

The course of the disease depends upon 
the severity of the attack. In mild forms 
recovery is complete within a few hours. 
The symptoms may persist for several 
days and recurrence after apparent recov- 
ery is not unusual. According to Hud- 
son, proper treatment results in recovery 
in about three days. Deaths seldom oc- 
cur in this condition. 

The differential diagnosis between milk 
fever and acetonemia may be difficult ex- 
cept in typical cases. There are various 
ways by means of which acetonemia may 
be diagnosed. One way is that acetone- 
mia should be suspected when the onset 
is not closely related in time to parturi- 
tion. We may also suspect this condition 
when a suspected milk fever case does 
not respond promptly to inflation of the 
udder or of the administration of calcium 
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gluconate and also when improvement is 
followed by a recurrence of the attacks. 
Examination of the urine according to the 
method introduced by Dr. Hayden will 
indicate the presence of acetonemia in cat- 
tle. This is a very important test as it 
can be used in the field as well as in the 
laboratory. The reagents consist of a 
mixture of one part of powdered sodium 
nitroprusside with one hundred parts of 
chemically pure ammonium sulphate and 
a separate solution of concentrated am- 
monium hydroxide. One gram of the ni- 
troprusside-sulphate mixture is dissolved 
in five cubic centimeters of the suspected 
urine, then two cubic centimeters of the 
ammonium hydroxide solution are added 
and the contents of the tube mixed. A 
positive reaction is indicated by the ap- 
pearance of a permanganate color, thus 
indicating the presence of acetone bodies. 
The color becomes more intense in five to 
twenty minutes. The permanganate color 
is pronounced even in mild cases but be- 
comes more intense with the increase in 
severity of the acetonemia. 


































The treatment for acetonemia is varied, 
although best results have been obtained 
through the use of 250 grams of dextrose 
intravenously in a 20 to 50 per cent aque- 
ous solution. Others use small amounts 
of glucose given frequently. In addition 
to the above treatment, chronic cases may 
receive sugar or molasses with the feed. 
The use of glucose or sugar provides car- 
bohydrates for the combustion of the ke- 
tone bodies and this in turn reduces the 
combustion of the tissue proteins and 
fats. Calcium gluconate and inflation of 
the udder may be added where a compli- 
cation of milk fever is suspected. In some 
cases the use of chloral hydrate brings 
about a recovery; the modus operandi of 
its action is not understood. 




















Through the advancement in the 
knowledge concerning this disease, a 
problem _ confronting veterinarians 





throughout the country has been solved. 
A practitioner is now able to diagnose 
and treat successfully a condition that 
heretofore was known as a stubborn case 
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of atypical milk fever, the treatment of 
which was inadequate and unsatisfactory. 
Mario Cerosaletti. 
Port Washington, N. Y. 
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Intussusception in the Dog 


Intussusception in the dog is of rare oc- 
currence. In the bovine it is the most com- 
mon form of acute obstruction ; while in the 
horse it is seen quite frequently. The few 
cases of intussusception that do occur in the 
dog are seldom diagnosed except at autopsy. 

The etiology of this acute obstruction is 
not fully understood. Some regard it as due 
to an unequal loading of the bowel; some 
that it is due to a violent, irregular peristal- 
sis, and others have found it due to a tumor 
or some fibrous growth in the lumen of the 
intestine. In every case, however, there is a 
telescoping of a section of the bowel into a 
section immediately behind it. 

A case of intussusception was observed 
in a six-months-old black-and-white, male, 
Boston Terrier, October 12, 1933. This 
puppy had been wormed frequently from 
the time of weaning. Two days previous to 
my call he had been given a proprietary 
vermifuge followed by castor oil. As no 
feces or worms were passed, the castor oil 
was repeated the next day with similar re- 
sults. The dog showed symptoms of colic 
and was in continual pain throughout that 
day and night. He had no appetite and 
vomited whenever anything was forced upon 
him. No more feces were passed, nor could 
they be obtained by an enema. 

When I saw the dog the colicy symptoms 
had subsided, but he was greatly depressed. 
The pulse was weak and thready; the tem- 
perature normal. Upon palpation of the ab- 
domen a firm object about one and one-half 
inches long and one-half inch in diameter 
was felt in the intestine. Pressure upon the 
object caused pain; upon manipulation it 
would slip through the fingers. It felt blunt 
at one end and pointed at the other. A diag- 
nosis for intussusception was made. 

A laporatomy was performed in the same 
manner and with the usual precautions ob- 
served in spaying. Upon opening the abdo- 
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men the intussusception proved to be of the 
cecum into the large colon, completely clos- 
ing the opening from the ileum. Adhesions 
had taken place between the inverted vis- 
ceral peritoneum, so that it could not be 
worked back into the normal position. The 
end of the colon was securely closed with 
a continuous Lembert suture of catgut. 
Then a longitudinal incision about one-half 
inch long was made through the walls of the 
colon over the invaginated cecum. Through 
this small opening the cecum was then cut 
off with the scissors, thus removing the ob- 
struction to the opening of the ileum into 
the colon. The incision in the colon was 
closed by two rows of continuous sutures of 
catgut, the first row including all three coats 
of the intestinal wall, and the second row 
of the Lembert type. Due to the weakened 
condition of the dog very little ether was 
necessary to produce anesthesia for the op- 
eration. 


Following the operation the condition of 
the patient soon became alarming. Fifteen 
minims of a 1:1000 adrenalin chloride solu- 


tion was given subcutaneously, an enema of 
physiological salt solution administered, and 
heat by means of hot water bottles was ap- 
plied to the body in an attempt to revive the 
dog. 


The pulse remained weak, and soon be- 
came imperceptible. All efforts to revive the 
dog were futile, and he died about three 
hours after the operation. No worms could 
be found in the intestines upon autopsy. 


In my experience nearly every case of in- 
tussusception has had a history of recent 
worming or of constipation. I think it ad- 
visable for the practitioner to pay little at- 
tention to the owner’s diagnosis of a sick 
dog, but to make his own diagnosis by the 
symptoms shown by the animal, by palpation 
of the abdomen, or by the use of X-ray 
machine. Once a positive diagnosis of in- 
tussusception has been made an immediate 
operation is the only alternative. The prog- 
nosis should be guarded in every case of 
intussusception. 


Lloyd D. Barnes. 
Laceyville, Pa. 
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Pyometra in Bitches 


‘ By RAPHAEL MEISELS 
Hunter, New York 


YOMETRA is a collection of puru- 

lent material, varying from thick, 

creamy pus to sero-sanguinous exu- 
date in the uterus. In exceptional cases 
the uterine contents may be clear, watery 
fluid. When infection gains extrance at 
time of whelping, or if a latent infection 
becomes active and causes an acute in- 
flammation, we call the condition metri- 
tis. Pyometra is a chronic condition. 


It is difficult to say just how prevalent 
this condition is in a general practice. The 
statistics of the Small Animal Clinic, New 
York State Veterinary College, reveals 
that it may occur more frequently than is 
generally supposed. Pyometra constitutes 
nine percent of the genital disease 
treated in the clinic. Ithaca has very few 
canine breeding establishments, and this 
would lead one to expect pyometra to be 
even more common where dog breeding is 
carried on extensively. 

Pyometra is to be differentiated from 
metritis, which is a more acute inflamma- 
tion—a common sequel of abortion or 
parturition. Metritis becomes pyometra 
when the uterus is sealed up and the pus 
is dammed back. Chronic metritis accom- 
panied by a discharge through the vagina 
and vulva may lead to pyometra at any 
time. It must always be borne in mind 
that the cervix may become thick enough 
as a result of the inflammation to com- 
pletely close the uterus. 

The symptoms are indefinite and com- 
monly fail to point to the uterus as the 
diseased organ. In a few cases there may 
be a history which shows that there had 
been a slight reddish discharge from the 
vulva. In the majority of cases there has 
been no discharge. Occasional vomiting 
is the first symptom noticed by the owner. 
There is a gradual loss of appetite. The 
bitch loses strength, becomes thin, is dull 
and is able to retain but little food. The 
temperature is not high, and it may even 
be normal or below normal. Near the end 
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the bitch may become comatose and the 
temperature subnormal. Some bitches 
may have a history of poor health and two 
or three attacks of vomiting, recovery 
from each attack taking place after the 
discharge of a small amount of pus 
through the vulva. The vomiting is due 
to the diseased uterus and not to gastritis. 


Pyometra is found only in bitches that 
have passed through at least one period 
of estrum. The breeding history is of 
great importance in making a diagnosis. 
In most cases the bitch has been breed, 
either intentionally or accidentally, and 
failed to conceive. After a period of 
weeks or months the physical condition 
of the bitch become affected. 

Physical examination reveals an an- 
imal in poor condition. The abdomen 
may be enlarged, and if looked at from 
above it may appear slightly pear shaped, 
the lower portion being distended. The 
presence of fluid can not be demonstrated 
as usual because ballotment does not 
cause an undulating wave through the 
abdomen. That the uterus is the affected 
organ may be determined by the size 
and location of the swelling within the 
abdomen, and by feeling for the bifurca- 
tion, which is found readily in the major- 
ity of cases. In some cases the uterus may 
be so distended that it can not be rec- 
ognized as such except for the fact that 
the distended organ felt is on the floor 
of the abdomen, and also because there 
is no decrease in size after catheteriza- 
tion. 

The diagnosis depends on the symp- 
toms, history and examination. Vomit- 
ing is very significant, and in addition to 
the facts found on examination should 
tell whether the uterus is involved or 
not. If there is continual or intermittent 
discharge of the purulent material from 
the vagina, diagnosis becomes much eas- 
ier. The history of the case when avail- 
able is very important. 

The treatment depends on whether or 
not the cervix is open. If the cervix is 
open, irrigation, using a return flow 
tube, is the procedure to employ. Any 
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of the various antiseptic solutions that 
are tolerated by the uterus and vagina 
may be used with impunity. It is re- 
ported by some that this treatment is 
successful but such has not proved to be 
the case in the Small Animal Clinic of 
the New York State Veterinary Col- 
lege. If the cervix is closed as a result 
of the inflammation, it is doubtful 
whether irrigation will clean up the in- 
fection. In all probability the bitch is 
hopelessly sterile. 

In those cases where the cervix is 
closed hystero-ovariectomy is the only 
practical procedure. This operation is 
similar to the spaying operation. The 
danger of infection and hemorrhage is 
greatly increased. The body of the uterus 
should be ligated in two places to pre- 
vent the contents from draining in the 
peritoneal cavity. The stump should be 
cauterized with phenol and neutralized 
with alcohol. The peritoneal cavity may 
be disinfected with ether. A drainage 
tube should be used in those cases where 
the uterus is ruptured, or some of the 
uterine contents escaped into the peri- 
toneal cavity as a result of faulty tech- 
nique. 

The prognosis depends on the physical 
condition of the animal. These cases of 
closed cerivices present a very grave 
prognosis. Removal of the uterus and 
ovaries should be followed by recovery 
of the patient except when the complica- 
tions of peritonitis set in. 

A Case with Ruptured Uterus 

An eight-year-old English setter bitch 
was bred two weeks prior to entering the 
clinic, and had been bleeding profusely 
ever since the mating. On the day of 
entry there was a copious sanguinous 
discharge from the vulva. Physical ex- 
amination was negative. The temper- 
ature was 102°F. 

The body of the uterus and vagina 
were irrigated with a boric acid solution 
for the first two days. On the third day 
the bitch went off feed, was very de- 
pressed and there was a slight increase 
in the temperature. A laporotomy was 
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performed. Upon opening the peritoneal 
cavity the body and both horns of the 
uterus were filled with a bloody, muco- 
perulent material. There were several 
places where the uterus was ruptured. 
The ovaries and the uterus were re- 
moved. The peritoneal cavity was thor- 
oughly washed with a warm sterile 
saline solution and a half ounce of ether 
was placed in the cavity before it was 
sutured. 

An abdominal drain was _ inserted 
through the incision. Two hundred 
cubic centimeters of physiological saline 
was administered subcutaneously late 
that day and twice on the day following 
the operation. The dog made an un- 
eventful recovery and was discharged 
from the clinic twelve days after entry. 
rrae7 


Canine Hysteria 


Canine hysteria is one of the most baf- 
fling disturbances with which the small 
animal practitioner has to deal. It has a 
tendency to appear epizootically, but there 
is insufficient data to justify the conclu- 
sion that it is communicable. This peculiar 
condition was first described in our South- 
ern states in 1918 and has since extended 
to every part of the country. The same or 
a similar condition appeared in England in 
1924 and since that time has become a seri- 
ous problem in that country. Sometimes 
the condition is referred to as “fright dis- 
ease,” but it is usually called a fit or a 
convulsion. In England it is commonly 
called canine hysteria. 

A convulsion may be defined as an in- 
voluntary contraction of a muscle or group 
of muscles accompanied by a general nerv- 
ous disturbance, often by unconscious- 
ness. This condition is more common in 
young than in adult animals and in small 
than in large breeds. The same grade of 
intoxication or irritation in a young ani- 
mal will cause a more acute reaction than 
it will in an adult. Frequently a convul- 
sion will replace a chillin infectious fevers 
so commonly seen in pups. 

After extensive experimental work, 
Saltman reported that the irritability of 
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the motor neurons of the new-born is neg- 
ative and that of the sensory neurons very 
low; a short time after birth, however, 
both varieties develop beyond a normal 
irritability and reach an electrical hyperir- 
ritability above that seen in adults. Salt- 
man also reached the conclusion that the 
cerebral motor area is undeveloped at birth 
and does not react to electrical stimuli, 
that the reflex inhibitory centres are lack- 
ing at birth, and that the development of 
the inhibitory function does not keep pace 
with that of the motor function and peri- 
pheral irritability. 

There is also a certain volitional motor 
control in older animals that is poorly 
developed in puppies, consequently the 
untrained nervous system of the young is 
more easily thrown off balance than that 
of the adult. Briefly, there is a lack of 
balance between the excitant and inhibi- 
tory forces of young animals which be- 
comes better regulated with age. 

The definite cause of the condition is 
unknown, but predisposing causes are 
many and varied. Holt states that any 
disturbance of nutrition such as exhaus- 
tion, anemia, malnutrition, debility, or 
any acute disease, especially of the diges- 
tive tract, may predispose to convulsions 
Rickets is believed to be an important 
factor, and Holt states that convulsions 
may be the first symptoms of rickets in 
children. Convulsions in rickety pigs are 
frequent and often fatal. 

Endocrine dysfunction, especially that 
of the thymus and thyroid, is possibly a 
factor, and although sufficient proof is 
lacking, some claim gratifying results 
from the use of thyroid extract. 

Parasitic otorrhea is frequently given 
as the cause of convulsions in cats and 
occasionally in dogs. In France the con- 
dition is called “contagious epilepsy.” In 
describing the symptoms of parasitic 
canker of the ear, Cadiot says, “In a num- 
ber of individual convulsions, signs of 
auricular giddiness and epileptiform crisis 
are observed at different intervals. At 
first these accidental reflexes appear only 
occasionally as when the sick dog is ex- 
cited by running or during the hunt. The 
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dogs appear sly, uneasy, anxious, rush 
straight ahead, groan, cry and fall prey 
to convulsions. These crises occur at in- 
tervals of several weeks and finally be- 
come more and more frequent. Some of 
the affected dogs become timorous and 
apathetic, while others become morose 
and aggressive. Frequently the animals 
lose consciousness and occasionally death 
occurs. Such severe symptoms have not 
heen reported in this country.” 

Digestive disturbances are common in 
young animals and many so-called con- 
yvulsions respond to the use of laxatives 
and a change of diet. 

Intestinal parasitism, dentition, over- 
exertion and phymosis have all been in- 
volved as causes of convulsions, and H. 
D. Walston of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, stated that in his opinion canine 
hysteria is connected with a deficiency of 
the anti-infective vitamin A associated 
with a relatively large consumption of vi- 
tamin E found abundantly in dog biscuit 
and some cereals. Whatever the cause 
may be, the condition is a serious and 
baffling one. That many sudden, unex- 
plained deaths in dogs are due to convui- 
sions is probable, but proof is lacking. 

The care of a case must include emer- 
gency treatment of the convulsion and 
the removal of the cause when this can 
be determined. Sedatives are indicated 
immediately and a thorough examination 
advised. Microscopic examination of 
fecal and auricular discharges should be 
a routine procedure. The presence of 
parasites demands radical treatment. 
Where a definite cause is not apparent, 
laxatives and change of diet are indicated. 

When asked to comment upon the con- 
dition, Professor G. H. Woolridge, of the 
Royal Veterinary College, said, “Until 
very recently, we have known nothing 
about the cause of hysteria in dogs. Re- 
cent observations are very interesting and 
instructive, but I feel that a great deal 
more work will be necessary before any- 
thing definite is proved.” 


M. R. Watt. 
Port Washington, N. Y. 


Morphine Pentobarbital 
Anesthesia for Dogs 


A nonvolatile anesthetic combination 
for dogs, which produces good surgical 
anesthesia and relaxation for a period of 
from one to two hours and assures post- 
operative recovery, is a distinct asset. 

The short-acting barbiturates, pento- 
barbital and amytal, if used alone, give 
good anesthesia but recovery cannot be 
expected for from three to six hours. In 
addition, since these drugs are not anal- 
gesic, undesired restlessness and purpose- 
less movement often characterize the re- 
covery period. 

We have been using a combination of 
morphine and pentobarbital sodium with 
gratifying results. The anesthetic dosage 
of pentobarbital sodium for the dog is 
from 0.025 to 0.035 gm. per kilogram intra- 
venously. If morphine sulphate 0.01gm per 
kilogram and atropine sulphate 0.001 gm. per 
animal be given subcutnaneously one and 
one-half hours prior te operation, the amount 
of pentobarbital sodium required is reduced 
to 0.005 to 0.015 mg. per kilogram, de- 
pending on the length of anesthesia. 

When ready for operation, we inject 
intravenously a 1 per cent solution of so- 
dium pentobarbital slowly, carefully ob- 
serving respiration and other criteria of 
anesthesia. Slow injection permits of 
maximal control of depth of anesthesia 
with minimal dosage. The minimal 
amount of the drug required to produce 
anesthesia, if given in this manner, will 
usually last about one to one and one-half 
hours. Subsequent additions of this bar- 
biturate by the same method of slow in- 
jection will extend the period of anes- 
thesia if desired. Precaution against res- 
piratory arrest must be taken by using 
slow intravenous injection of the drug on 
a symptomatic basis. 

Recovery is gradual (one to two hours) 
and is free from excitement. Pharyngeal 
and laryngeal reflexes return early leav- 
ing no concern as to care or ultimate re- 
sult from anesthetic procedure——H. H. 
Seevers, in The Jnl. of Lab. & Clin. Med. 
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Lavage and Gavage in Dog 


and Cat Practice 


PART 3. 
Lavage 


This means washing out of the stom- 
ach by copious injections and rejections 
of fluid with the aid of the stomach tube. 

Expression is that form of lavage where 
copious injections are made, the tube 
pulled into the mouth and started back 
and then out and back a few times to 
induce vomiting. If this does not work, 
withdraw the tube at once, pull out the 
tongue and exert pressure with the index 
finger on the base of the tongue, at the 
same time having the assistant press 
with hands on both sides of the abdo- 
men, inwards and forward. Failing to 
start vomiting by this means, aspiration 
is the next choice. One should always 
compress the tube when withdrawing 
and withdraw quickly, as liquid might be 
retained in the tube. If withdrawn 
slowly without compressing the tube, 
there might be an escape of fluid into the 
larnyx, probably causing choking, cough- 
ing or vomiting. 

Aspiration is the form of procedure where 
the aspirating apparatus depends upon 
the case and the choice of the operator ; 
either a tube with a two-way bulb and 
funnel as in Fig. 1 or a tube and a B-D 
syringe as in Fig. 3. Copious injections 
are made and in the case of tube with the 
funnel and hand bulb, the funnel is low- 
ered as the last injection of fluid is made 
and the hand bulb rapidly pumped to 
start the flow outward. In the B-D 
syringe with tube, after the injections, 
the syringe bulb is pressed in, the 
syringe attached to the tube and the 
suction of the syringe bulb started and 
the tube lowered at the same time to 
create the flow of fluid outward. When 
started the syringe can be removed and 
the contents syphoned into a pan. 





By J. GILBERT HORNING 


Houston, Texas 


Should a specimen be desired the syringe 
can be filled and then emptied in a con- 
tainer for further examination, or the 
entire fluid can be emptied into a special 
container for examination. 


N DOG practice lavage is used less 

than gavage. However, when indi- 
cated it is a valuable procedure. Due to 
the fact that our canine patients com- 
monly swallow such large pieces of food- 
stuff, withdrawing the stomach contents 
through the tube may be, and frequently 
is, absolutely impossible. The use of 
emetics (apomorphine hydrochloride, 
preferably) for this purpose is far more 
satisfactory. In cases where emetics are 
contraindicated, lavage by expression 
may be tried, and if this fails resort may 
be had to aspiration. 

In extremely weakened cases of dis- 
temper in the second stage, where the 
animal swallows much nasal discharge 
and mucous, washing the stomach with 
a 1 per cent bicarbonate of soda solution 
is of decided help. In hemorrhage of 
the stomach or duodenum, washing with 
ice water to which adrenalin solution has 
been added will give beneficial results 
in certain cases. In acute vomiting 
cases, washing once daily with boiled 
water for four or five days, accompanied 
by feeding of foods suitable to the di- 
gestive capacity gives splendid results. 
Should unsuitable feedings be continued, 
however, the lavage will be of little ben- 
efit. 

In washing the stomach copious injec- 
tions should be made, syphoned off or 
rejected by natural vomiting and re- 
peated until the rejected fluid is clear. 
Should the condition of the patient not 
warrant this procedure, several injec- 
tions and rejections will suffice. Cases 
of indifferent appetite, and limited food 
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benefited by this treatment. In such 
cases stomach washing once a day will 
be followed by a surprising improve- 
ment, showing that there may be stomach 
disorders of considerable importance with- 
out vomiting, the only symptom being 
loss of appetite and malnutrition. Gas- 
tric’: atony may be a functional gastric 
disorder or if severe show symptoms at- 
tributable to the motor insufficiency of 
the organ. The usual symptoms are dis- 
tress following the taking of food, later 
vomiting, which may be occasional or 
only after eating. Lavage relieves these 
cases for a variable period. 

Wherever stasis or food residue occurs 
lavage given at night for several days 
is of great value. In some of these cases 
there is a large quantity of vomitus of 
decomposing food. Nightly lavage with 
rest of the stomach for 12 or more hours 
(in some cases 24 to 48 hours), and al- 
low to drink only a small amount of 
boiled water—this at regular intervals, 
the amount depending upon its reception 
by the stomach and the size of the pa- 
tient, is the only treatment needed. The 
rest period must, of course, be followed 
by foods suited to the condition of the 
patient. Should a laxative be needed, 
orange juice and milk of magnesia, equal 
parts, administered by tube in the morn- 
ing, give best results. 

In strychnine poisoning, give a dose of 
pento-barbital sodium hypodermically and 
after the dog relaxes, give through the 
stomach tube a teaspoonful of tanic acid, 
dissolved in six ounces of water. 


HE question has been raised as to 

the contraindications for the passage 
of the stomach tube. Matters of this na- 
ture depend upon the judgment of the 
operator. I know of no case in which 
the passage of the tube would be contra- 
indicated. In cases that are extremely 
weak, not drastic, but mild lavage and 
several hours later gavage should be em- 
ployed. The skill of the operator natu- 
rally depends upon his judgment gained 
through study and experience. 


capacity without vomiting are greatly 






Gavage 
Gavage is feeding and medication via 


the stomach tube. The technique for 
passage of the tube is the same as for 
lavage. Moisten the tube with water, 
pass it and after administering whatever 
is to be given, the tube should be com- 
pressed and quickly withdrawn. 

Patients that cannot retain a teaspoon- 
ful of water administered by mouth will 
retain a half-ounce or more when it is 
given by the tube. Gavage can be em- 
ployed every four hours; feeding at first, 
half the quantity given in health, grad- 
ually increasing as the patient’s condi- 
tion justifies it. 

Gavage from the fact that it can be 
used to feed and medicate the patients is 
naturally used in our work more than 
lavage. Liquid medicines that the an- 
imal ordinarily would fight if adminis- 
tered by mouth may be given with ease 
by tube. Other solutions that from their 
volume when given by mouth become a 
tiresome and sloppy procedure, when ad- 
ministered by tube are given with neat- 
ness and dispatch. Any liquids wiil start 
some dogs to slobbering, so much as to 
render it almost impossible to get the 
medicine down in any _ considerable 
amount, the dogs in the meantime soiling 
their foreparts. Cases of this type can 
be corrected by administering the medi- 
cine through the tube. 

In severe cases such as pneumonia, 
grave gastrointestinal conditions, etc., 
gavage may save the life of the patient. 
In nearly all these cases where insuffi- 
cient nourishment is taken to support 
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life, gavage may be employed every four 
or five hours, or at least three times a 
day for several days, until the patient 
becomes strong enough to desire to eat 
voluntarily. 
Foods to Be Administered by the 
Stomach Tube 

This varies, depending upon the case 
and animal, the cat requiring different 
foods than the dog. 

For dogs: 

Sweet Milk and Karo Syrup Mixture.— 
Pasteurized sweet milk and white karo 
syrup in the proportions of one part of 
white karo syrup to ten parts of milk, 
is one of the best food combinations. De- 
pending upon the case the milk is given, 
cold, warm, scalded or boiled. 

Dr. Carl F. Schlotthauer of the Mayo 
Foundation, Rochester, Minnesota, aptly 
stated the advantages of this mixture in 
a personal communication: 

“We use the stomach tube to feed milk 
and karo syrup to all sick and debilitated 
dogs that refuse to drink of their own 
accord. We feed the milk and syrup mix- 
ture to many dogs that have bowel op- 
erations. It is our old reliable standby 
to build up any dog that loses flesh.” 

As an alternate feed, use: 

Nutritive Liquid Peptone Mixture——Nu- 
tritive liquid peptone one part, distilled 
water three or four parts, may be used 
as an alternate feed once a day or in 
cases not receptive to milk in any form 
or manner it may be given with advan- 
tage as often as three times a day. Some 
cases require a slightly greater dilution 
than that stated. When feeding this we 
keep a small bottle of peptone and a bot- 
tle of distilled water in the refrigerator, 
mix at the time it is administered. 

Farina Mixture.—Farina in another al- 
ternate for the milk-karo mixture. To 
two cups of hot milk add one-fourth of 
a cup of farina cereal, stir and cook for 
five minutes, strain through a sack and 
add enough scalded sweet milk to make 
into a mixture that can be poured 
through the stomach tube. 

Corn Starch Mixture—To a cup of 
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scalded or boiled sweet milk add Argo 
corn starch as much as desired—usually 
one to two tablespoonsful; stir and pour 
into the tube warm. White karo syrup 
can be added to this and also the farina 
mixture and in some cases beaten egg 
white. 

For nursing puppies and kittens: 

Carnation Milk Mixture. — Carnation 
Milk one part, boiled water three parts, 
to each 8 ounces of this mixture add three 
teaspoonfuls of white karo syrup. As the 
pups and kittens become older the 
amount of water should be decreased 
until they are being given one part Car- 
nation Milk and two parts water at lap- 
ping time. Pups and kittens may be fed 
with the tube, more easily and more 
rapidly than with a bottle. Thev take 
the tube readily. 

For Cats: 

Carnation Milk Mixture. — Carnation 
Milk one part, water two parts and grad 
ually decreasing to equal parts, and in 
some cases giving the straight Carna- 
tion Milk from the can. This mixture 
is for large kittens and mature cats. 

Peptonized Milk—Cold Process Method. 
—Put one-half a tea cup full of cold 
water and half the powder contained in 
a peptonizing tube (Fairchild) into a 
clean, pint milk bottle and shake _ thor- 
oughly; add a half pint of cold fresh 
milk and shake again and place the bot- 
tle immediately directly in contact with 
ice. In making this I always use Fair- 
child Bros. and Foster’s peptonizing 
tubes. Always shake the bottle well be- 
fore and after pouring out a portion. 

Feed the peptonized milk to cats by 
the tube two or three times a day, one 
to two ounces at a feeding for full- 
grown cats; less for the young and in 
a few days they will eat voluntarily. 

The mixtures described are sufficient 
to get along with, they are tried and 
proved, not elaborate or costly and are 
easily prepared. The proportions given 
in all formulas are about the average 
found desirable. They may be changed 
as necessary. 
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Sheep, Foot-Rot in, 314 

Sheep, Lice and Ticks in, 67 

Sheep, Parasiticides for, 497 

Sheep, Pregnancy Diagnosis in, 402 

Sheep, Pregnancy Disease in, 267 

Sheep, Sore Mouth in, 175 

Sheep, Strongylosis in, 316 

Skin, Self-Disinfection of, 345 

Small Animal Practice, 72 

Social Medicine, 230 

—" Hyposulphite in Poisoning, 
43 


Sodium Iodide, Use of, 257 
Sodium Metaphosphate, 23 
Sore Mouth in Lambs, 175 
Specimens, Mounting, 457 
Spermatozoa, Collection of, am. 441 
Spleen, Visualization of, 404 
Sterility, Causes of, 493 
Stomach Tube Catheter, 513 
Stomach Tube, The, 300 
Strabismus in the Dog, 320 
Strangles, Blood Changes in, 483 
Streptococci of Mastitis, 524 
Strongylosis of Ruminants, 316 
Suipestifer in Man, 146 
Sulphur Deficiency, 57 
Sulphur, Use of, 260 

Surgery in the Dog, 160 
Surgery of Small Animals, 194 
Surgery, Veterinary, 279 
Swamp Fever, Diagnosis of, 91 
Swamp Fever in Horses, 221 
Sweeny, Prevalence of, 522 
Swine, Amebic Dysentery in, 28 
Swine, Anaplasmosis of, 288 
Swine, Brucellosis in, 92 
Swine, Cholera Breaks in, 81 
Swine, Cholera in, 94, 301 
Swine, Coccidiosis of, 28 
Swine Diseases, 24, 464 
Swine, Dysentery in, 27 
Swine, Erysi elas in, 26, 188 
Swine Flu, Discussion of, 225 
Swine Flu, Etiology of, 46, 91 
Swine Influenza, 26 
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Swine, Intestinal Anastomosis in, 
258 


Swine, Kidney Worms in, 451 
Swine, Lesions of Cholera in, 170 
Swine, Necrotic Enteritis in, 27 
Swine, Paralysis of, 445 

Swine, Poisoning in, 399, 525 
Swine, Pregnancy Diagnosis in, 402 
Swine, Pulmonary Edema of, 26 
Swine, ‘Seedy Belly” in, 529 
Swine, Stomach Worms in, 90 
Swine, Tuberculosis in, 347 


fs 


Tapping a Cow, 211 

Taxes, Reduction of, 186 
Teat Operations, 217 

Teeth, Constituents of, 346 
Tendonitis in Horses, 255 
Testicular Therapy, 403 
Tetany, Lactation, 394 
Thymus Gland Extracts, 313 
Ticks, Pyrethrum for, 66 
Tracheal Rings, Collapse of, 291 
Trichinosis, Allergy in, 45 
Trichinosis Infestation, 444 
Trichomonad Abortion, 44 
Trichuriasis in a Puppy, 216 
Tuberculosis and Milk, 188 
Tuberculosis, Avian, 450 
Tuberculosis, Cost of, 186 
Tuberculosis, Diagnosis of, 91 
Tuberculosis Eradication, 499 
Tuberculosis of Pigs, 347 


U 


Udder, Ablation of, 339 
Undulant Fever, 264 

Undulant Fever, Changes in, 223 
Urachus, Persistent, 203 
Urethral Calculi, 279, 519 
Urinary Calculi, 214, 290 

Urine Examination, 504 

Uterus, Prolapse of, 293 


Vv 


Vaccine for Blackhead, 2 

Vaccine for Mastitis, 229 

Vaccine for Psittacosis, 313 

Vaginitis, Trichomonad, 44 

Veterinarian and Public Health, 

— Brucella Allergy tn 
4 

er in Public Health 
Work, 

V Dassen Brod Portraits Lost, 272 

Veterinary Achievements, 58, 411, 
415 

Veterinary Cleaning Agent, 23 

Vet’ Conditions in Belgium, 420 

Vet’ Conditions in France, 421 

Vet’ Conditions in Italy, 420 

Vet’ Conditions in Roumania, 422 

Veterinary Conventions, 500 

Veterinary Exhibit, 190 

Veterinary Fees, 62 

Veterinary History, 48, 96, 182, 
226, 268, 310, 352, 488 

Veterinary Magazines, 424 

Veterinary Openings, 315 

Veterinary Police Measures, 56, 148 

Veterinary Service, 232 

Veterinary Service, Promoting, 272 

Veterinary Society, Jewish, 47 

Virus Infections, Portal of, 5 

Vitamin A in Milk, 315 

Vitamin D in Foods, 449 

Vitamin D Milk, 501 


Ww 


Warts in the Mouth, 281 

Wild Life Disease, 485 

Women Veterinarians, 271, 418 
Words Often Mispronounced, 94 
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INTERNATIONAL LIVE STOCK EXPO- 
SITION TO OPEN IN NEW QUARTERS 


With the approach of the closing date for 
filing entries in the 1934 International Live 
Stock Exposition, to be held in its new and 
greater home at the Chicago Stock Yards De- 
cember 1 to 8, the management announces that 
the largest entry of live stock in the history of 
the Exposition has been received. 

This year is ‘the 35th anniversary of this 
largest of the continent’s live stock shows, held 
annually since its inception during the week 
following Thanksgiving. 

Entries, for the most part, include prize herds 
and flocks, draft horses, and fancy riding and 
driving horses and ponies that have won rib- 
bons high on the prize lists of state and pro- 
vincial fairs and sectional expositions held 
during recent months throughout this country 
and Canada. 

The International Exposition provides the 
finals of the American live stock show season, 
and winners at the Chicago show are recognized 
as the continental champions of the year. 

An elaborate dedication ceremony is planned 
for the opening day of the 1934 Exposition for 
the new buildings that have been constructed 
throughout the extensive area of the Chicago 
Stock Yards that were leveled in the great fire 
on May 19th last. Largest of the new struc- 
tures is the International amphitheatre, de- 
clared to the finest building in the world de- 
voted to the exhibiting of live stock. 

All of the railroads entering Chicago have 
indicated that special low round-trip fares will 
be granted from points along their lines to Chi- 
cago for this outstanding event on the 1934 
agricultural show season’s calendar. 


UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE 
EXAMINATION 


Junior Parasitologist 


Applications for the position of Junior Para- 
sitologist, Bureau of Animal Industry, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, must be on file with the 
U. S. Civil Service Commission at Washington, 
D. C., not later than November 26, 1934. 

At present there is a vacancy in the Bureau 
of Anima] Industry with headquarters at Belts- 
ville, Md. The Department of Agriculture 
wishes to fill this position with a woman eligi- 
ble. Both men and women, who are qualified, 
will be admitted to the examination. 

The entrance salary is $2,000 a year, subject 
to a deduction of not to exceed 5 per cent 
during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1935, as 
a measure of economy, and also to a deduction 
of 3% per cent toward a retirement annuity. 

The duties are to conduct research in the 
field of animal parasitology, including such 
routine assignments as the identification of 
parasites, the examination of animals for para- 
sites, and similar work. 

Full information may be obtained from the 
Secretary of the United States Civil Service 
Board of Examiners at the post office or cus- 
tomhouse in any city which has a post office 
of the first or the second class, or from the 
United States Civil Service Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C 
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WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP PULLING 
CONTEST 


The Statler Farms Co., Piqua, Ohio, who 
have held the world’s championship for the 
last year with Rock and Tom, successfully 
defended their title at the Century of Progress 
World Championship Pulling Contest, Aug. 
18, 1934, by winning first over all in the con- 
test. The winning horses are grade Bel- 
gians and the pair weighed 4,350 pounds. 

Their winning pull was when hitched to 
a tractive resistance of 3,350 pounds, which 
would be equivalent to starting 15 to 20 
times, a load of 42,800 pounds on a wagon on 
granite block pavement. Immediately there- 
after, in an exhibition pull for the photogra- 
phers, they drew the dynamometer the full 
distance (27% feet) at a tractive resistance of 
3,400 pounds, equivalent to starting, 15 to 20 
times, a load of 43,580 pounds on a wagon on 
granite block pavement. 

The second prize pair, Bob and Frank, 
owned by George Manley, of Shreve, Ohio, were 
the lightest of the pairs entered in the finals. 
They weighed 3,570 pounds, but were thick, 
compact, powerfully made horses, with more 
heart girth than many horses of greater 
weight. Frank in particular excelled in this, 
for while he weighed only 1,740 pounds, he 
had a heart girth of 91 inches, being excelled 
in this by only three horses out of the entire 
38,—much heavier horses—and equalled by 
only three others. Bob, his mate, measured 87 
inches heart girth, also a high rating for his 
$1ze. 

Homer Crawford, of Potomac, Illinois, was 
third with Rock and Fred, a bay and a chest- 
nut, weighing 3,920 pounds. This pair pulled 
together in splendid shape in virtually every 
trial, but could not make enough distance at 
the finish to defeat the Manley team. 

First prize was $500, second prize $200, third 
to tenth prizes, were $100 each. In addition 
each of the owners received a certificate of 
award, and Century of Progress medals, ap- J 
propriately mounted as watch fobs, were 
awarded to the drivers of each of the winning 
teams. First prize was a gold medal, which 
was awarded to Russell Sando, who drove the 
Statler team; the second, a silver medal, was 
awarded to George Manley, who drove his 
own team; third, a gold-bronze medal, was 
awarded to Homer Crawford, who also drove 
his own team; all other winning drivers were 
awarded bronze medals, appropriately en- 
graved for the occasion. 


An enormous crowd attended both the elim- 
ination contests on Friday and the finals on 
Saturday and every good pull was rewarded 
with tremendous applause. The judges were 
H. F. Moxley of the Michigan State College, 
Harry D. Linn of the Iowa Horse and Mule 
Breeders Association, and C. W. Crawford, of 
the Illinois State Experiment Station. Wayne 
Dinsmore, Secretary of the Horse and Mule 
Association of America, was in charge of the 
contest for the Century of Progress. 
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CHAPPEL BROS. INC., 503 Peoples Ave., Rockford, Til. 
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The Laboratory 
That Solves 
Feeding Problems 


From experiments on living animals have come two sensational discoveries— 
bearing the highest commendation and solving two problems that have long vexed 
those who feed dogs. Announcement of these last month found veterinarians 
alive to the importance and eager to try the Food that contained thém. 


1 Stabilized Vitamines 


A new patented process, approved by the Food Committee of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, now seals vitamines A, D and G with a protective 
coating that preserves their potency almost indefinitely. No need to tell you 
of the essential part vitamines have in canine nutrition—nor how quickly 
they usually oxodize in a dry food. The new process now enables you to 
ae the vitamine strength is adequate WHEN GAINES FOOD 


e o 
2 Starch-splitting Enzymes 
Almost magically these enzymes split starch cells in the presence of mois- 
ture—liquefying them—taking the place, as it were, of the ptyalin lacking in 
canine saliva. This removes one of the big difficulties in feeding dogs—how 
to give them the benefits of cereals, vegetables and other starchy foods with- 
out danger of skin troubles, loose bowels and the like. 

These discoveries are so new that we expect them to be challenged, especially by annouw 
professional men. Proof awaits you here. Don’t dismiss these improvements as of Ne 
“impossible”—drop us a line for full details—and we will include professional sam- accret 
ples. (Also details, if you wish, of our wholesale proposition open to one veter- _ A 
inarian in each community.) Pacifi 


Hundreds of veterinarians in the past year have investigated ~— 


Gaines Foods—the granular Meat and Milk Meal and the hard- heey 
ened Krunchon. Most of them have found them worthy of Virgi' 
their professional recommendation; and many have built up years 
profitable side-lines by selling them to their clients. May we teats 
send you full details—and samples? Please mention VETER- ——one 
INARY MEDICINE when writing. 


GAINES FOOD CO. 


Box H Sherburne, N. Y. 


— INE, een [ic c “D0KED 
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TONAMINE 


...an Effective 





Reconstructive 
If you haven’t used TONAMINE for building up 


the strength of convalescent animals... for under- 
nourished puppies. . for distemper . . and for 
keeping small animals “‘fit”—you have a pleasant 
surprise in store for you. 


TONAMINE contains a large quantity of Vita- 
min B Complex, 

known as Vitamins FREE eR 

B and G. Also con- Booklet ——.. \ 
tains Vitamin D, the write today \{ «| 
sunshine Vitamin. pedtfer’Can \ 






Works wonders as _ You Keep 4 

a general reconstruc- ot hate out ~ 
tive. Order an. _— of the | 

supply NOW — 


R. J. STRASENBURGH CO. 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Pharmaceutical Chemists Since 1886 





VIRGINIA COMPLETES STATE-WIDE 
TUBERCULIN TESTING OF CATTLE 


Virginia is now practically free of cattle tu- 
berculosis, the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
announces. The Bureau of Animal Industry, as 
of Nov. 1, recognizes the state as a modified 
accredited area. Virginia is the fourth state on 
the Atlantic Coast to be recognized as a state- 
wide modified accredited area. Oregon on the 
Pacific Coast, was similarly accredited the same 
day, bringing to 17 the total of accredited states. 

After the so-called area plan was taken up, 
the volume of tuberculin testing of cattle in 
Virginia increased greatly and for the last six 
years an average of about 160,000 tuberculin 
tests were applied in the state annually. 


ILSO 


(HAYS) 








for Heart Worms (Canine Filariasis). An isotomic 
double salt of Antimony in solution ready for intra- 


venous use. 
Sold Through the Veterinary Profession Only. 
2cc Test Dose ....$0.20 ea.; = six for — my 00 
TG csssicrcscrcmmnen ON O02 ben Oe for............. 2.25 
Wce . weeeis 6 Te Na 3.00 





For literature write 
Southern Ampoule Company, 268 Spring Street, 
Atlanta, Georgia 



































MARCAPIGEN 


Anti-Spasmodic, Carminative, 
Anti-Ferment 
For the Treatment 


of 
BLOAT and COLIC 


No matter how firmly you believe in 
the methods of yesterday, you owe 
it to yourself and your clientele to 
investigate this remarkable new dis- 
covery. 


SOLD ONLY TO THE 
GRADUATE VETERINARIAN 
Under Our 
MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


of 


SATISFACTION ASSURED 


Full refund of the purchase price on 
return to us of the unused portion 
within 60 days of purchase. 


PRICE 


One Gallon Containers 


$4.50 


F. O. B. St. Paul 
TERMS: Cash with order or C. O. D. 


MARMEDCO LABORATORIES 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


























MAS°O N’S Kennel Fences 









Hospitals Se 
and Boarding Kennels 
Mason’s are Real Kennel Fences—Strong, Good Looking and sold 


under a Money Back Guarantee to hold the largest and strongest 
dogs. Used and approved by best Kennels everywhere. 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Describing Permanent and Movable Dog Fences, Kennel Stalls, and 
Gates at Low Direct Factory Prices. 
, Ohio 


MASON KENNEL FENCE CO., Box 77, Leesbur 
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at “ 99 
Dejem 


CANINE DISTEMPER COMPOUND 


“Dejem’” is not only decidedly 
beneficial to dogs with DISTEMPER 
but also controls the severe sickness 
following inoculations. 

“Dejem” 16 oz. size, 1 bot. .................. $ 2.75 
Be bis ice S605, 6 pOt....... $12.00 


Mangan & Co., Laboratories 
294-298 E. 161st St. New York 











4-OUNCE BOTTLE HARL- 
TON'S LIQUID BLISTER— 


F R E E ” WR od $1.00 


How to Obtain: Just write and say you have never used or re- 
ceived a sample bottle of Harlton's Liquid Blister, using your 
professional letterhead or card. Upon receipt of your request 
one 4-oz. bottle of Harlton's Liquid Blister, value $1.00... 
will be sent postpaid . . . without charge . . . for trial in 


your practice. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE 


This offer is only for Veterinarians who have never received a 
sample. Samples limited one to a customer. 


DETROIT VETERINARY SUPPLY CO. 
Detroit, Michigan Box 421 Windsor, Ontario 


$1.00 Value Free | 


Dr. R. C. FINKLE 
VETERINARIAN 
SEYMOUR -:- WISCONSIN 
Oct. Ist, 1934. 


“| am having very marked suc- 
cess in the treatment of various 
conditions with your liquid blis- 
ter and like it very much, fact 
is | simply cannot be without 
ag R. C. Finkle. 






































Dat The policy of The National Laboratories Corporation 
is guided by men whose experience in the production and 
marketing of anti-hog cholera serum and hog cholera virus 
is coupled with years of personal contact with the practicing 
veterinarian. 


The National Laboratories Corporation offers the veter- 
inarian sound protection—the best anti-hog cholera serum 
and hog cholera virus science can produce at the lowest pos- 
sible cost to the user—The Graduate Veterinarian. 


THE NATIONAL LABORATORIES CORPORATION 


703 Nebraska Street 210 Central Avenue 3421 Kenwood Avenue 
Sioux City, lowa Kansas City, Kansas Indianapolis, Indiana 
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National 
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s © | gop eee 4 oe ene alemmer- vine ) ; 
ELIMINATES HEMORRHAGE & INFECTION 





Essential Equipment for Modern Veterinary Surgery 
Large Animal Practice and Small Animal Clinic 
For: Polypi-Fibromas of Uterus—Cecetomies— Pyometras— 
Warts—Breast, Melanotic, “Bull’s Eye” Tumors —Castration— 
Point and Line Firing—Teat Fistulae—Cervical Cauterization. 
National “Twin Control” Cautery for 110 V.50-60 Cycle A.C. 
No.V 35 with “Trigger” Handle and 3 tips . . .. $33.50 


SEE YOUR DEALER ... Write us for additional information 





National Electric Ingeement Pp. °°1° S*i'tvan Avene 


L City, 


The Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette has carried The Illinois Experiment Station recently 
two feature stories in recent issues, dealing issued Circular No. 424, entitled “The Farm 
with veterinary mediciné, one discussing the Horse.” It is clear, concise, well illustrated 
service of the veterinary profession in public with photographs of the best type of Percheron, 
health matters and the other, city milk inspec- Belgian, Shire and Clydesdale horses, and has 
tion in Cedar Rapids as conducted by Dr. A. R. complete directions for their practical care, 
Menary. In the former article, the Eastern feed and management. The Horse and Mule 
lowa Veterinary Association comes infor much Association of America rates this Illinois bulle- 
commendatory mention. tin as one of the best issued in years on horses. 


EH eee 


| & A > BOZOO THE New Anthrax Vaccine, 
| CARBOZOO, has Now Become Right- 
| (TRADE MARK ) fully Established in All the Principal 
Anthrax Districts of the World. 


Official Government tests, such 
as conducted in Portugal, Hun- 
gary, and the United States, as well 
as tests made in the Argentine, have 
demonstrated CarBozoo to be a 
most efficient, safe, and practical 
method of anthrax prophylaxis. 

A single subcutaneous injection 
insures protection in cattle, horses, | 
sheep, and goats. 














| Dose—¥ cc. sheep and goats; %4 cc. cattle and horses 
| Supplied in 5 cc. and 10 cc. Vials 
| A 2 cc. Syringe as Illustrated Supplied at Minimum Cost 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES, Incorporated * NEW YORK | 
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For Bang’s Disease Control 


e e Norden DIFFUSO- 
LITE Bloodtesting Box 


@ Efficient, uniform illumination . . . no 
eye strain. Time-saving removable cover 
(set aside and cover Ist plate of samples 
to react and be setting up second set.) 
Lightweight but sturdy. Ducoed Hospi- 
tal Grey Color. 


Complete with three lights and — 
glass test plate, eFC. ese eeene $9.00 


ACCESSORY 
EQUIPMENT 


Patterson Holder (Improved). . 00 
set of 6 in 0880. 5.00 
Bleeding Needles. Stayput, stain- 
less steel, 15G, I'/ Doz......... $2.75 
California Stainless Needle Tubes 
“il ring, 14 or 5G. 3” @ an 


mon Coll. Tubes (3x3) 100... 1.30 
w/ corks and labels, 100...... 1.50 


w/ corks and labels, 100... 1.80 
Graduated Pipette, .02 cc. Ea. 50 





BR. ABORTUS ANTIGEN 
Concentrated Huddieson Method 


ui. With standardized dropper pipette 
Directions. 20 cc (200 tests) ....$2.50 





Write for catalog 
Norden LABORATORIES 
"The Thark of Quality” 
LINCOLN NEBRASHA 




















Classified Advertisements 


For Sale, Wanted. etc., $2.00 for 25 words or less; 
additional words, 8 cents. 25 cents extra when replies 
are sent in care of VETERINARY MEDICINE. 











December-Christmas 50c souvenir issue of POG 
Oo nnual review of all dog matters. Can_fur- 
nish cash or C. O. D. any dog book published. duty 
Publishing Company, 3323 Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE: Empaco Operating Table for Small Ani- 
mals. Practically new. Address, Dr. C. F. McKinney, 
Arthur, Illinois. 


FOR SALE: Small Animal Hospital, fully cones. 
no blue sky for sale. Best buy and location in Okla- 
homa. Price $500.00. Address No. 118, care VETERI- 
NARY MEDICINE. 


FOR RENT: Modern veterinary office and equipment. 
Good practice and territory for a good practitioner. Owner 
deceased. Address: Mrs. Mabelle Liebenstein, Grafton, 
Wisconsin. 


WANTED: Late model canine operating table, Em- 
co referred. Address No. 120, care of VETERINARY 


WANTED: Experienced laboratory man by a commer- 
cial concern. Some business training would be an advan- 
ee No. 119, care of VETERINARY MEDI- 




















Nineteen Lexington County and Fayette 
County (Kentucky) veterinarians met in Lex- 
ington recently and organized the Central Ken- 
tucky Veterinary Medical Association. John 
Hagyard was elected president; W. E. Coover, 
vice president and A. J. Steiner, secretary- 
Treasurer. The organization received a com- 
plimentary write up in The Lexington Herald. 


ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE 

Captain Harry R. Leighton, now on tempo- 
rary duty in Seattle, Wash., is relieved from 
further assignment and duty at Fort Lewis, 
Wash., and will report to the commanding 
officer Seattle quartermaster depot for duty. 

The promotion of Ist Lieut. Charles S. Greer 
to the grade of captain, with rank from October 
10, 1934, is announced. 

Major James E. Noonan is relieved from 
duty at San Francisco port of embarkation, 
Fort Mason, Calif., effective at such time as 
will enable him to proceed to San Francisco, 
Calif., and sail on transport scheduled to leave 
that port on or about January 4, 1935, for the 
Philippine Department. 

Major Will C. Griffin is assigned to duty at 
the Army Medical Center, Washington, D. C., 
effective upon completion of his present tour 
of foreign service in the Philippine Department. 

The promotion of Ist Lieut. John L. Owens 
to the grade of captain, with rank from October 
29, 1934, is announced. 


Veterinary Reserve Corps 
New acceptances: Brown, Douglas Robert, 
end Lt, 105 S. McKinny, Ennis, Texas. 
Schrumpf, Henry om. 2nd Lt., 342 S. W. 
First St., Richmond, I 
Promotions: Moe, i H. to: Capt, 711 
Jefferson, Stillwater, Okla. 
Transferred to Aux. Reserve: — 
Frank Guard, Major, Binghampton, N. 
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You Can Recommend 
BAL O RATION 


BALANCED DOG FOOD 





BECAUSE it has been subjected to extensive 
biological tests and has been proved a supe- 
rior balanced dog food. 


BECAUSE no other feeding regime results in 
such economy as feeding the BALORA- 
TION way. 

10 successive generations of white rats and 
four successive generations of dogs were fed 
on BALORATION alone. Both rats and dogs 
grew faster on BALORATION than on any 
other food and showed many other obvious 
advantages of BALORATION feeding. 













Theamazing results of these tests are com- 
piled in our booklet entitled 
“Tests and Testimonials.” 

Write for it To-day! 


BALORATION ls $4.85 ewt. — F.0.B. Brooklys, N. Y 
BALORATION PUPPY FOOD $5.85 ewt. 


Generous Samples on Request 


JEM ANIMAL FOOD CORP. 
534 Morgan Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


i _ ™ 
Let Us Pack 


Your Formula 

































We have the experience, the fa- 
cilities and the raw food supplies 
for packing your dog food formula 
exactly according to your pre- 
scription. 


We are prepared to do this on a 
cost-plus basis. Send us your for- 
mula. Quotations will be for- 
warded for quantities desired. 


DR. W. H. GATCHELL & SON, INC. 
1714 Locust Street 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


——_ 





















A NEW IMPROVED 
travE—A 7, AM I N ;i—arx 
CAPSULE 


for Metritis and Retained 
Placenta in large animals 














AZAMINE 


1. Dissolves in foreign liquids 
in uterus. 


bo 


Reaches and deeply pene- 


trates endometrium. 


3. Exerts bactericidal action on 
endometrium. 


AZAMINE IS ECONOMICAL— 
TWO CAPSULES ARE 
USUALLY SUFFICIENT 


Packaged: 


1 doz. @ $2.00 
6 doz. @ 1.90 per doz. 
12 doz. @ 1.80 per doz. 


CLINICAL DATA ON REQUEST 


RARE CHEMICALS, INC. 


Nepera Park, New York 
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MILLER’S 


ARE 


GOOD 
WINTER 
FOODS 


RICHER IN VITAMINS B,D, G, 


Adding Fleisch- 
mann’s Irradiated 
Dry Yeast to Mil- 
ler’s has made 
these foods even 
more ideal for 
winter feeding — 
richer in vitamins 
B, D, and G— 
whose value in 
dog nutrition you 
well know. 

When your 

antes client says, 

Biologically Balance “__and what shall 

By Dr. J. W. Patton, D. V.M. I feed him this 

winter, Doctor?” 

—Recommend Miller’s Kibbles as the basic 

vitamin-fortified diet, with table scraps or 
meat mixed in for variety. 


We'll be glad to send samples so you can 
see for yourself how good such advice will be. 


Special FREE Offer 


Try the new Miller’s Kibbles at 
our expense. Your name on the cou- 
pon below will bring you a full size 
package. We do not make or sell 
dog remedies. 











































Good Only East of Rockies 


Battle Creek Dog Food Co., Re 

1233 State St., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Gentlemen : a 
Kindly send me the professional sample of Mil- 





ler’s Kibbles. 
Doctor 

Address 
City. State. 


WW 





















VETERINARY MEDICINE 














For over a quarter of a century 
Fistone has proven a priceless 
friend to veterinarians in war 
against the ravages of Fistula of 
the Withers — poll evil — pectoral 
Fistula—quittor—chronic endome- 
triis— chronic catarrh— grease 
heel, and kindred infections of un- 
known, or obscure origin. 


F'IISTONE 


The Fistone and Appliance Company, 
College Corner, Ohio 


Trial order—one dozen boxes 





(once only) $ 8.00 
Regular price, one dozen boxes... 10.00 
One-half dozen boxes 5.00 









































THE VETERINARY RECORD 


FOUNDED 1888 


A weekly journal 
for the Profession. 


a3 
NATIONAL VETERINARY 
MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


of Great Britain and Ireland 


2 Verulam Bidgs., Grays Inn 
LONDON W. C. 1. 
ENGLAND 


2 


Subscription, £2.12.0 per annum. 
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PresERVE 


your copies of 


VETERINARY 
MEDICINE 


@ No other reference work will be used so_ either as a permanent binding or to hold the 
frequently if you have them available. Many magazines as they are received to the end of 


hundreds of worthwhile suggestions are con- the year and then emptied and used again to 
tained in each volume. colect the next year’s copies. The price is sur- 


° ‘ is prisingly low compared to what much inferior 
The binder shown in the illustration is hand- binders have cost in the past. 


some, serviceable and convenient. It takes but 
a minute to insert a copy and it stays always 
available—as easily read and as conveniently 





Price prepaid 
Single copy $1.15 


stored as a book. May be used indefinitely Additional copies $1.05 each 
VETERINARY MAGAZINE CORPORATION 
75 EAST WACKER DRIVE 8 s CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





























RHEUMATISM 


is quite common in animals in cold, damp weather. 


When the joints become swollen, or the muscles and liga- 
ments are inflamed and tender to the touch, the application 
of comfortably hot Antiphlogistine will often do much to 
mitigate the condition. 

It is best to clip the hair first before applying the Antiphlo- 
gistine, which should be renewed every 12-24 hours. 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE 


THE DENVER CHEMICAL MAN’F’G CO. 
163 Varick Street ' ‘ ‘ ; ‘ a New York 






































VETERINARY MEDICINE 








HOMOLOGOUS SERUM 


that has been 


SUBJECTED 


to a 


35 DAY POTENCY TEST 


2S 


PAREXCELLENT 


n 


Controlling Distemper 


Sero-Toxylin, the original Homologous serum and antigen, was origi- 
nated in the Kinsley Laboratories in 1925. 


All Homologous serum (Kinsley) offered for sale, is tested on Police 
puppies. These puppies are kept in direct contact with typical cases 
of distemper for the entire test period of 35 days. The check puppies 
must develop distemper and the test puppies remain healthy during 
that time. 


Is Homologous serum that you are using subjected to a 35 
day potency test? 


The repeat orders from veterinarians who have been using Sero- 
Toxylin since 1925 further substantiates the merit of this product. 








For the convenience of our Eastern customers, 
the Standard Veterinary Products Company, 16 
East 23rd St., New’ York, New York, are our dis- 
tributors. We will appreciate your patronage 
through them. 




















For results, use Sero-Toxylin. 


KINSLEY LABORATORIES 


PHONE LOGAN 4600 
1103 East 47th Street Kansas City, Missouri 
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Picture Chart of All Breeds 
of 2: tm Sa? A 


Longcoated Dachshund Rottweiler 
Australian Terrier 











Copyright, 1934, Jody Pe perteery! Company 


This chart, 19x24 inches in size, arranged with colored border, is suitable for framing for the office 
wall or for use as received. The American Kennel Club recognizes officially for show and registration 
purposes, 96 breeds of dogs. All these and 10 other breeds are shown in this chart. The names and 
spelling on this chart are according to official listing. The illustrations are drawn from the official stand- 
ard of perfection for each breed. It is the answer to the oft repeated question: “Doctor, what breed is 
or “There are the standards for all breeds; pick it out.” The chart is highly useful, informative and 
authoritative. 








Single Copy, $1.00 prepaid 
Three Copies, $2.00 prepaid 


VETERINARY MAGAZINE CORPORATION 
75 East Wacker Drive Chicago, Illinois 


Price 





VETERINARY MEDICINE 


GUARANTEED TO GIVE SATISFACTIO PRICES 

SINGLE BOTTLE $ 2.00 
Mh DOZEN 

i BOTTLE FREE 5.00 
Yevozen 

2 BOTTLES FREE 8.00 
3 DOZEN 

4 BOTTLES FREE 15.00 
SS Q \ 2 DOZEN 


ACCEPTED AND USED BY THE PROFESSION ——— See 
SINCE 1900 FOR PRICES IN CANADA 


write to 
In the treatmeht of Splints, Spavins, Sidebones, ° ‘ 
Curbs, Inflamed Tendons, Bursal Lameness, etc. Wingate Chemical Co. 


“uM. A. C. HAS NEVER BEEN SUCCESSFULLY IMITATED” AGENTS SOUTHERN STATES 
Kentucky Serum Co. 


CARTER-LUFF CHEMICAL CO., HUDSON, N.Y. LOUISVILLE, Kv. 














John Rutherford Anderson, 74, retired veteri- 


narian, died at his home in Macon, Georgia PATTON. BIOLOGICAL 
recently of blood poisoning. The infection was LABORATORIES 


contracted while treating a cow. He was a 
graduate of the Chicago Veterinary College Formulas . Consultation 
in 1889 and had practiced in Georgia ever since, Biological Testing 
except for a few years in Louisville, Kentucky. . : m 
Doctor Anderson published oceasional articles Dog, Cat, Fox Food Exclusively 
in the veterinary press in various parts of the 
world. Of recent years, most of his publications Address all correspondence to 


have been in the Indian Veterinary Journal, DR. J. W. PATTON 


Madras, India. P. O. Box 933 E. Lansing, Mich. 
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The Veterinarian who uses 
THERAPOGEN 
knows that he need have no fear of any infec- 
tion after an operation. Available as 


LIQUID SALVE SUPPOSITORIES 
POWDER SOAP PIXATERPA 


PUBUSUEUSUEUBUBUEUE 


UEUEBUEU! 





Write for samples and literature 


THEODORE MEYER EST. 


MFG. CHEMISTS 
213 S. 10th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


SNL NOL NOL NOL NOL 
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INFLUENZA PRODUCTS 





WITHDRAWING SERUM FROM IMMUNIZED HORSES 


Anti-Influenza Serum (Equine) 


A potent serum of the highest antigenic 
value, prepared from the blood of horses 
hyperimmunized by the use of strains of 
streptococci recently isolated from typical 
cases of equine influenza and its sequelae. 


Equine Influenza 


A killed bacterial antigen, also prepared 
from recently isolated strains of streptococci 
from typical cases of equine influenza and 
its sequelae, and grown on special culture 
media. Each lot is most carefully standard- 
ized as to cell count and sterility before it 
is placed on the market. 


Anti-influenza Serum is intended for both 
prophylactic and curative use, in doses 
ranging from 30 to 100 cc., and is supplied 
in 30-cc. and 100-cc. rubber-diaphragm-stop- 
pered bottles. 


Mixed Bacterin 


Equine Influenza Mixed Bacterin is indi- 
cated for prophylactic and curative treat- 
ment, alone or in conjunction with Anti- 
influenza Serum (Equine), in doses ranging 
from 14 cc. to 2 cc., supplied in either con- 
venient soluble tablet form for hypodermic 
injection or in rubber-diaphragm-stoppered 
bottles containing 20 cc. of liquid bacterin. 


Both products are prepared with the same degree of care and skill 
as is given to the production of our biologics for human use. 


Circulars and further particulars will 
be gladly furnished on request. 


PARKE, DAVIS & COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN ® 


WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 




















VETERINARY MEDICINE 


The Most Important Development in the 
Control and Therapy of 


CANINE DISTEMPER 


Since the Laidlaw-Dunkin Discoveries 
CONCENTRATED 





Homologous Anti-Canine 
Distemper SERUM (Little) 


A highly concentrated and refined serum prepared from the blood 
of dogs hyperimmunized with highly virulent virus of canine distemper 
and the important secondary invaders: Alc. bronchisepticus, strepto- 


cocci, Sal. paratyphosus b. and Sal. enteriditis. 


By the concentrating and refining process, the inert or non-protec- 
tive protein fractions of Anti-Canine Distemper Serum (Homologous) 
are removed, and the specific antibody fractions retained. The product 
is reduced to one-fifth of its original volume. Protective tests indicate 
that there is no material loss in the total antibody content. In other 
words the antibody content is concentrated approximately five times. 


The smaller dose and freedom from inert protein fractions reduce to 
a minimum the possibility of undesirable systemic or local reactions. This 
renders the product exceptionally suitable for use in small or delicate 
dogs. Furthermore, the product is more easily absorbed and assimi- 
lated, with the result that response is more prompt. 


In addition, it has all the desirable immunizing and protective prop- 
erties of unconcentrated homologous serum. 


(Complete information concerRing this new product and the serum- 
virus method of immunization, in which it is used either simultane- 
ously with Virus or from 24 to 48 hours following the administration 
of virus, will be sent to interested practitioners on request.) 


PITMAN-MOORE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 
A Division of Allied Laboratories, Inc. 
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IN ITS 9TH YEAR 
OF USE, MORE 


Lockhart Homologous 
Anti-Canine Distemper 
Serum and Antigen 


IS BEING USED THAN EVER BEFORE 


BECAUSE: 


1. It is made by the Original Discoverer of hyperimmune Anti- 
Canine Distemper Serum, in accordance with methods evolved 
after years of careful study. 


2. Its Potency Has Steadily Increased with improvements in produc- 
tion methods, and modifications in the recommended methods of 
use have served to increase its efficiency. 


3. It is prepared from dogs which are HYPERIMMUNIZED 
AGAINST SECONDARY INFECTIONS as well as against the 
filtrable virus of distemper. 


4. The Antigen of the treatment is derived from Active, Blood Virus, 
and is prepared by a method which allows it to Retain Its Potency 
a relatively long period of time. 





5. It is Never Diluted with Horse Serum. 


6. Each serial lot is tested for potency on dogs before it is released 
for market. It Must Be Capable of Protecting Susceptible Puppies 
Against Both Natural Exposure and Injection of Active Virus. 





7. Discriminating Veterinarians have found the Lockhart Method to 
be the most dependable and Economical means yet devised to both 







prevention and treatment of Canine Distemper. 


ASHE LOCKHARYT, Inc. 


“Producers of Better Biologicals 
for Graduate Veterinarians.” 


800 Woodswether Road Kansas City, Mo. 












been outwardly expressed at different pe- 
riods of American history. 


The personnel of the veterinary profession 
has been mobilized in peace and war to meet 
current emergencies arising from indigenous 
contagions and plagues of foreign origin, of 
which foot-and-mouth disease, tuberculosis, 
glanders, Texas fever, and fowl pest are out- 


standing examples. 


The indispensability of a force of competent 
veterinarians is again ‘demonstrated by the 
call upon their services by the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration in the gigantic 
task of rehabilitating the depressed agricul- 
tural industry. 





THE CORN STATES 


SERUM COMPANY 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


The importance of veterinary medicine has 
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